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FLOOD ON THE LEHIGH. 

‘A brief narrative of the particulars of this 
recent event, is rendered necessary by the fact 
that efaggeration ‘bas. burst_all_bounds, and 
deluged the country with misrepresentations; 
and these have caused great uneasiness in respect 
to life and property lost. Thus those on the 
upper. portion of the river were lamenting the 
awful destruction at Easton, while at Easton 
they were congratulating themselves on their 
safety, and mourning over the entire ruin of the 
country above. 

' This statement may most pro ty be prefaced 
by the following description of t high Navi- 

tion, published last summer by the Rev. John 
Ric rds, of Windsor, Vermont. 

‘ At Whitehaven, twenty miles from Wilkes- 
barre, you strike the Lehigh, at the head of 
navigation for boats. It was a bold enterprize 
to make the waters of this stream navigable, 
and the man who first conceived it, must, as 

orace says of the first sailor, have had his 
breast encased in triple steel. From Whiteha- 
ven to Mauch Chunk, twenty-six miles, the de- 
scent is six hundred feet;.a continued rapid.— 

. There cannot be said tobe a valley of the Lehigh; 
it is rather a continued ravine. The banks are 
so precipitous and lofty, that in sailing down, 
one rarely gets a glimpse of more than ninety 
degrees of sky, ‘The stream darts its tortuous 
course in all directions. Now darting against 
a six hundred feet perpendicular mountain, it 
-bends-sheer round and forms the Oxzow; now 
hitting a spur, it whirls again and makes the 
TuRNgOLE. is scenery continues the. whole 
distance, but endlessly diversified. Yet money 
and skill have made this river of easy and sale 
navigation for boats of one hundred and twenty 
tons, foom Whitehaven to its mouth at Easton, 
seventy-two miles. The six hundred feet fall 
“of this section is surmounted by twenty-nine 
locks, of which twenty-two are of more than 
twenty. feet lift, and one is thirty feet; and so 
well constructed are they, that a boat is passed 
even through the highest in two and a-half min- 
utes. Twenty dams produce as many pools, 
and ‘through these the boat glides at the rate of 
five miles an hour, receiving continually the most’ 
refreshing breezes.of mountain air., The mas- 
sive work of masonry at the locks, and the em- 
bankments and walls of the canals, give to the. 


"traveller variety, while they excite his admira- 


tion,, This variety is increased by the cascades 
prpduced by the succession of dams, many of 
which are so high as.to form clouds of spray. 
‘These dams are so many, great powers, which 
will.soon be iraproved, as some of them now are, 
Jor, sawing up, the trees. of thts The 
country around the sources of the Lehigh is.an 
unbroken forest, and will for a a time, 
produce a feavy business in that Tine. is 
work aod property of the Le- 
-high Coal and Navigation Company. — 
« The village of Mauch Chunk is situated at 
the bottom of one of the Oxbow bends of the 
river, on its right bank. Mauch Chunk creek 
enters the river from the west, through a long 
and deep ravine. On the banks of the Lehigh 
and of the creek, are built two streets, the latter 
of which is called Broadway. For what reason 
‘it is so called I know not, since the whole base 
of the ‘ravine is not so wide as Broadway, in 
New: York, eh 
hem in the;village, the river with its dam, pool, 
canal and rapid, the railways, and the array of 
boats, cars and appurtenances, give a strange 
and grotesque appearance to the place, and 
make.it altogether a most romantic spot.” 
~ At Mauch Chunk it commenced snowing on 
‘Tuesday, January 5th, in the evening; but to- 
wards morning it turned to rain, and continued 
to rain rapidly till Thursday night, about half 
past ten. About seven that evening, the creek 
at Mauch Chunk had risen so high as to break 
away from its course, at the head of Broadway, 
‘and pour down the street, cutting a deep chan- 
nel, undermining. the curb stoves of the side 
walk, washing out and prostrating several shade 
trees, and rapidly filling yards and cellars.— 
About nine, all the families who were in exposed 
situations, left their houses and retreated to 
places of safety. At the Turnhole, three miles 
from Mauch Chunk, Mrs. Beer, being alone in 
the lock house with her children, ran with her 
infant to the railroad to call for help to remove 
her things; but scarcely had she reached the 
railroad, when the Beaver Meadow. brjdge and 
_the guard bank gave way. Her house went to 
pieces, and her little boys, of the ages of eight, 
six, and four, were destroyed. The guard banks 
below gave way—the Nesquehoning chute and 
trussling were swept off, and the five dwellings 
at “the Northern Liberties.” At Mauch Chunk 
‘the dam remains, but the water burst through 
: the saw mill race, carrying off part of the guard 
bank, and the saw mills, the stone stables, and 
the bridge. The river rose full five feet above 
_the street, burst open the bolted tavern door, 
_ filling the lower part of the house, and emptying 
the post office. The Beaver Meadow railroad 
bridge, about half a mile below, gave way, and 
. the seven houses standing on the flat, about hal- 
way to Lehighton, with a few other small tene- 
ments, are gone. In this neighbourhood, Mrs. 
Ryerson, her grown daughter, her son of ten, 
_and dapghter of six, were drowned. The father 
_ apd two-sons escaped; as indeed all might have 
done, byt for the unwillingness of the mother, 
an ae ae be removed. The covered bridge 
.. between Lehighton and Weissport is gone, and 
_,three dwellings and the school house at the latter 
; _ The whole flat was covered, and to what 
_extent. may be judged by the fact that heavy coal 
boats, and. hundreds of saw logs of the largest 
_ size, are lying in the orchard, and around the 


a ce of the region is altered; the canal 
. is grently injured ; lenis trade of the Upper 


Ge no temporarily suspended, and the Beaver 


ae ; the Hazleton, the Buck Mountain, and 
the Morris. Canal,Companies, as well as the Le- 
af Company; are for some montbs at least, 
deprived of an.avenue tothe market. | 
.., Seyeral.families have been left houseless, and 
are.siripped of nearly.every thing. Their 
present wants have. been relieved by the kind- 
nese oftheir, friends, and every effort will be 
cpmade s9,relieve them through the winter. 

to be devoutly remembered, that the 
18904, proyidence of .God spared so many lives: 
only seven deaths where hundreds were expo- 
; f these, all but two were children! 
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-—it- was between half past eight and 
eleven~few had;retired to rest. It was a great 
mercy that the moon shone out brightly, and 
that the air.was peculiarly mild. oe 

“No: flood like this has been experienced in 


et fifty-eight years;.the great freshet of October, 


1783, was not so:high by, several feet. 
‘Mauch Chunk, January 14, 1841. 

M. THOMSON IN NORTHE 

JOURNAL OF MR. W. RN 


“The object of the tour of which an account is 
given in this journal, will be sufficiently descri- 
bed in the journal itself. Mr. ‘Thomson was ac- 
companied by Mr. Beadle and Doct. Van Dyck. 
The scenes alluded to in ‘the first paragraphs, 
were the results of the rebellion which broke out 
in Syria last spring. ~ 
Introductory Remarks.—I must surrender to 
your mercy a few sheets in my journal. Not 
one page of it has been written in peace. Now 
the roaring cannon shakes the housetoits founda- 
tion; then come thé bullets whistling over our 
heads. Here comes a friend in terror because 
the Arnaoot are breaking up hiS house. Halfa 
dozen families crowd into our house, aor. 
and all, and where shall we stow them 
market mah comes in to 
complain that the soldiers beat him at the gate. 
Here comes an order from the governor, and 
then one in the face of it from the pasha, &c. 
&c. Icannot get’ my pen mended without 
twenty interruptions, and it has cost me four 
days effort to write the lastsheet. I never saw 
such confusion in my life; and at this moment 
the smoke of burning houses is seen all along 
the river bottom, and the crash of breaking doors 
is heard all around us. It isa disgrace to any. 
government to bring soldiers into such a place 
as this, over whom they have nocontrol. These 
Arnaoot are ranging and raging like demons 
through the gardens, firing their guns, breaking 
open and pillaging the houses, and burning 
where they can find enough brush to kindle a 
fire. It has required my utmost efforts to secure 
Mr. Smith’s house since Mr. L. Thompson left 
it. Though I had not been out of it one hour, 
it was broken open yesterday, but getting word 
in time we reached the place before much dam- 
age was done. I have now a guard with the 
American flag flying over it. I shall do my 
utmost to save the press and library, and ex- 
pect to succeed. You will see by this statement 
that it is no time to prepare a journal as it ought 
to be, for the Herald, and | expect the exercise 
of patience in its favour. 7 
fan apology is required for the very miscel- 
laneous character of the journal, I can offer no 
other than that which has satisfied my own mind. 
In the 100,000 readers of the Herald there must 
be very great varieties of taste which may all 
be innocently and even profitably consulted. 
The moral and religious character, prospects, 
and wants of the people, of course, furnish the 
topics of greatest importance and most intense 
interest to the whole body of your readers. 
Still, there are not a few who delight to wander 
with the tourist over mountain and plain, through 
smiling valleys, and across deserts sere and 
burnt. They wish to gaze with his eyes on the 
beautiful and the sublime of nature’s works, and 
‘would even enter the inner temple, and sympa- 
thise with the emotions of his heart, as he winds 
his solitary way through the strange land of his 
pilgrimage. Descriptions of Syrian scenery, if 
fair copies of their originals, cannot fail to inter- 
est a large class of your readers. | 
Departure from Beyroot.—One of the last 
acts of our general meeting, directed Mr. Beadle, 
Doet..Van Dyck, and myself to visit, with as 


to guide us in the sclection of a new mission 


station. “fo fulfit this appointment we left Bey- 


root at ten o’clock this morning, [May 7th, 


1840,] and after seven hours easy riding, have 
pitched for the night upon the sandy bank of 
Nahr Ibrahim. Our arrangemenis are very 
satisfactory—a good tent, canteen, and cooking 
apparatus within very narrow compass, with an 
active and faithful man to take care of and use 
them. We have also two quiet muleteers, and 
Aboo Yoosuf, our tract distributor, with his mule- 
load of books for the hungry starving poor along 
the road. 
With far less noise disputing and confusion 
than is usual on such occasions, we got into 
marching order, and ‘in three anda half hours 
reached Nahr el Kelb, where we stopped to rest 
and dine. ‘The road to this place is not alto- 
gether devoid of interest. Through sandy 
Assoor, with its wide spreading sycamore trees, 
along the south wall of the city, by the high 
castle Kesh-shash, whose cement is said to be 
lime mixed with eggs and oil, the path leads 
you under the green hill, Ashrefeeyeh, to an 
old ruin, one of the thousand places where St. 
George killed the dragon. In twenty minutes 
you cross Nahr Beyroot, on a good stone bridge, 
and soon after, emerging from the rich mulberry 
orchards, you begin to wind around the deep 
bay where the shipping rides at anchor during 
the stormy months of winter. The steep de- 
clivities of Lebanon soon shut down close to the 
sea, and afier passing Nahr el Maut (river of 
death) and Nahr Ant Elias, you come to the cele- 
brated pass of Nahr el Kelb. This is doubtless 


the river Lycus of the ancients, and there are 


hereabouts many things to interest the traveller 
The old Roman road, still in repair and use, 
overhanging the deep blue sea, and winding zig- 
zag up and down this projecting nose of lower 
Lebanon, the mighty ramparts of rocks on 
either side of the furious little Dog river, rearing 
their dingy gray heads to the clouds, the extra- 
ordinary figures chiseled in the live rock, clad 
im ancient mail, and covered with inscriptions in 
the arrow-headed character, the houses and 
mills, the bridge, and the aqueduct creeping 
along the perpendicular clifis—all these things 
combine with sea and sky and mountains high 
and wild, to form an interesting and romantic 
spot. This has been an important and difficult 
pass in days of old. Hence the ancient con- 
querors have -desired to have their deeds on 
record here. ‘The Persian inscriptions have 
faded away, so as to be mostly illegible, but the 
Roman and Saracenic are quite perfect. 

The scenery of this place never tires, and for 
the twentieth time! wandred about quite enchant- 
ed. The country above, also, becomes even 
more wild and romantic, especially near the 
caves of Nahr el. Kelb, which are situated two 
hours from the mouth of the river. But as we 
have not time to visit these curiosities at pre- 
sent, I will do for you what I did to my travel- 
ling companions, read a description of them 
written four years ago: which follows— 

Morning on Lebanon—A Family Scene.— 
* While spending the hot months of summer at 
Brummana, Mr. Hebard and myself devoted a 
day to rambling over this goodly mountain ; 
and to me it was a delightful excursion. 
were early abroad, just as Lucifer, bright har- 
binger of morning, rising from his dreary couch, 
sat like a blazing diamond on the hoary head of 
Lebanon. We quickly despatched our little 
work of preparation, sipped our hot coffee, and 
sallied forth for the day’s adventures. How sur- 
passingly beautiful is the rosy dawn in Syria. 

rom the moment when the advanced rays of 
the ‘sun begin to paint the -modest blush upon 
the dusky cheek of night, until the king of day’ 
comes forth from his chamber in the full majes- 
‘ty of his rising, there is one incessant change 


ir at which the flood came, favoured 


j 


We’ 


from beauty to beauty, yea, from glory to glory, | 


The whole horizon glows like burnished gold, 
revealing, the rocks and crags and lofty peeks 
of Lebanon throughout its whole extent. Every 
point seems touched with liquid fire, gleaming 
in seven-fold fervency, while the whole western 
slope, to the very base, falling into the dark 


' | shadow of her lofty summit, lay in deepest con- 


trast to the livinglight above andbeyond. Who 
can behold, and not adore. It is God’s own 
temple, and yonder comes his bright messenger 
to call a sleeping world to prayer. ‘* O come, 
let us worship and bow down ; Jet us kneel be- 
fore the Lord our maker. Let us come before 
his presence with thanksgiving, and show our- 
selves glad in him with psalms. For he is the 
Lord our God, and we are the people of his pas- 
ture, and the sheep of his hand.” 

+ Our morning’s ride furnished us with another 
and Saad different exhibition of God’s handy 
work. 


The cool wind, loaded with the’ condensed 


vapours of higher Lebanon rushed down the 


mountain side, dashing and bursting, bounding 
and retreating ftom perpendicular cliffs, filling 
up deep valleys, and then pouring over the sur- 
rounding ridges, like any other fluid. Thus 
these dark volumes rolled headlong towards the 
plain, until meeting the warm air of the sea, 
they appeared to hesitate, then stop altogether, 
and vanishing into thin air, ascend to the cooler 
regions above, where re-appearing they were 
seen hurrying back towards the snowy summits 
of Sunneen. ‘This process of decomposing and 
recomposing. clouds, and their marching and 
counter-marching to the command of contrary 
currents of air, is witnessed very frequently on 
Lebanon. 

In the mean time we had left Brummana 
guarded by forests of pine, and embosomed in 
mulberry orchards, and after wandering among 
the hills for an hour, had reached a house 
by the way-side, in which was a sick woman 
whom [ had promised to visit. The house was 
respectable for the mountains, and the ex- 
terior wore the appearance of greater comfort 
than is usually seen. ‘The oxeg, however, were 
stabled at the door, rendering ingress and egress 
rather critical. The interior was one large dark 
room, with several pillars of rough stone to sup- 
port the roof in the centre, but there were no 
partitions of any kind. ‘T'wo or three young 
families seemed to acknowledge this as their 
home ; and their bedding, cast-off clothes, cook- 
ing and eating apparatus, with the remnants 
scattered about the floor, left no reason to ques- 
tion the fact. The whole was sufficiently clean 
and neat to be fashionable in the rank and class 
to which it belongs. ‘The patient was a young 
mother, dangerously illof a fever. She was 
stretched on a mat, and covered with a thick 
lehaf, (coverlet.) Her head rested upon a hard 
pillow, though it is difficult to understand how 
she could rest with a silver tantoor, as long and 
as large as a speaking trumpet, projecting from 
her forehead like the unicorn’s horn in his ma- 
jesty’s escutcheon. Notwithstanding thisextra- 
ordinary appendage, there was much more ol 
the melancholy than the ridiculous in her ap- 
pearance, and [ could not look upon her face, 
emaciated and forlorn, without an aching heart. 
How long have you been sick? ‘‘Fifleen days,” 
cried a half dozen voices all at once. What 
medicine have you taken? “ Nothing.” What! 
fifteen days in a fever andtake nothing? ‘“ We 
are poor, have no medicine and a doctor was 
never seen in this village.” Withsomedifficulty 
I found means to administer a little medicine, and 
promising to call on my return, took leave 
amidst a shower of oriental prayers and com- 
pliments, of which the poorest peasant has as 
tich a store as the pasha himself. Feeble are 
the Plimmerings of hope. Parched with thirst, 

If she wants, or does -not want, they give her 
grapes, hard bread, and olives, and urge her to 
eat. All the friends crowd around the sick 
couch ; the women chatter and scream, and the 


} men fill the room with a dense cloud of tobacco 


smoke, while there is not one comfort to refresh 
the wretched invalid. Hereisone of a thousand 
“scenes in Lebanon,” true to the very letter. 
Think of it, ye that pine and fret at nothing, 
and be quiet and thankful. 


Ant Elias—Convents and Nunneries.—In 
about one hour from this little village we came 
to Ant Elias, at the foot of the mountain. This 
village is indifferent enough, but being well sup- 
plied with water from the river of the same 
name, the orchards and vegetable gardens are 
extremely flourishing. The place owes much 
of its celebrity to its patron saint, Mar Elias. 
The church dedicated to St. Elias is regarded 
with the utmost veneration by every class of 
people in the country. They believe that to 
swear falsely by this place and saint will be fol- 
lowed by instant death, and many whose vera- 
city is questioned are brought to this awful 
shrine to be sworn. If we are to believe what 
we hear, the doors of the church are never shut, 
and yet nothing has ever been stolen. Attempts 
have been frequently made, but the robbers could 
never get their sacrilegious booty out at the door. 
This, they say, extends even to foxes and jack- 
alls. One of the latter, upon a time, finding 
the door open, walked in and quietly satisfied his 
hungry appetite with the candles before the altar, 
but immediately his body swelled so large that 
he could not escape through the door. The 
thief was caught and suffered the vengeance 
which his villainy merited. 

The rock strata above Ant Elias stand per- 
pendicular to the horizon. In their original 
position they consisted of thick layers of marl, 
separated by thin strata of hard lime-rock. 
Since they have assumed their present attitude, 
the heavy rains have washed away the marl, 
leaving the rock partitions rising like walls above 
the surrounding ground. In many places the 
rock actually serves for garden walls, and the 
intervening spaces are planted with trees or sown 
with grain. And so perfect is the resemblance, 
that Mr. Hebard mistook them for the ordinary 
terrace-walls made by the farmers. This sin- 
gular formation may be traced along the coast 
for twenty miles, and is not even interrupted by 
such considerable rivers as those of the Damoor, 
Beyroot, and Nahr el Kelb. ‘The mouth of this 
latter river was the limit of our excursion in that 
direction, and we turned up into the mountain, 
by a precipitous and difficult path, which led us 
through the villages called Zook, of which there 
are several, as Zook Mekhial, Zook Hurab, &c. 
This is the region of convents and nunneries. 
Not less than twenty can be seen from a single 
hill. Here is Antoora, once rented by the Eng- 
lish missionary, Way. There stands the old 
convent of St. Hindeh, whose history makes 
such a figure in Volney’s travels. By the way 
this strange story is probably true, although 
Burkhardt seems to doubt it. One of the sis- 
ters mentioned by Volney was alive when Mr. 
B., the English consul first came to the coun- 
try; and from what he then heard he thinks the 
narrative substantially correct. Besides these, 
convents and nunneries are sprinkled promiscu- 
ously over all the hills of Kesrawan. This is 
certainly a juxta-position of very questionable 
propriety. 

Caves of Nahr el Kelb.—In a little more 
than two hours from the sea we reached the 
caves of Nahr el Kelb. Out of the mouth of 


and having no boat we could not explore it. 
A few rods higher up the valley, and thirty or 
forty feet above the first, is the second cave. 
The entrance ‘to this is about fifteen feet high, 


the first cave rushes a large part of the river, 


and the same in width. This tunnel. runs under 
the mountain in a nie course for cighty 
paces, and then descends into’ an abyss o. 
“water. Several side passages. lead, in different 
directions, but all terminate in, the same abyss. 
On the west of the main entrance is a parallel 
passage, of about the same dimensions as the 
other, with which it communicates by a large. 
door-way. ‘This second tunnel turns round to 
the west, and unites with the lower cave, at the 
mouth of the river. , If you strike or jump on 
the bottom of the caves, you are startled with 
the hollow sound beneath, and feel disposed ‘to 
walk softly over such unknown depths. About 
forty roads further up the valley is the third 
cave. The entrance to this is so-concealed by 
large rocks that a stranger would pass within 
a few feet of it and not even suspect its exis- 
tence. But by going in amongst the rocks, and 
letting yourself down some eight or ten feet, 
you find a wide but low opening. Soon the 
passage becomes high enough to permit one to 
walk erect, and turns round towards the west. 
Here you enter a very large room, abounding 
in stalactites and stalagmites, the latter olten 
reaching from the roof to the floor, and some 
of them fluted like corinthian columas. To 
this room there ig an upper and lower apart- 
ment—the upper one running all around three 
sides of the cave like a gallery or corridor. 
Descending to the lower floor you find yourself 
at the margin of the river, whoge roaring 
waters you had heard from the moment you 
entered the cave. The river passes along the 
north end of the room, and disappears amongst 
rocks at the northwest corner, with aloud noise; 
but at the northeast, where it enters the cave, 
there is a beautiful basin of water, as clear and 
smooth as a mirror and deliciously cool. How 
far this basin extends we had no means of de- 
termining. I fired a gun up, and the echo was 
loud and long ; and the probability is, that one 
could sail a considerable distance under the 
mountain. I hope some gentleman of leisure 
will bring a small boat and make the experi- 
ment, and I doubt not but that he will be rich- 
ly rewarded. 

There are beautiful stalactites hanging from 
the roof like icicles, but generally over the 
water so as to be inaccessible. [ obtained 
many good specimens, some fifteen inches long, 
but the best dropped into the dark abyss and 
were lost. Most of them are coloured with the 
oxid of iron, but a few are of delicate white. 
They are of all sizes, from that of a quill, to a 
foot in diameter, whilst they are columns on 
the east side several feet thick. Those who 
wish to explore the cave thoroughly, should 
take a small boat, and a good supply of torches. 
Our whole stock was exhausted by the time we 
reached the mouth; and sad will be his case 
who is caught in the pitchy darkness of the ca- 
vern. We were told that there were several other 
caves in the neighbourhood but we could not 
stop to examine them, the day being already 
far spent, while we had a long and disagreeable 
ride before us. 

It was not without difficulty that we got our 
horses over the river, and leaving this roman- 
tic spot, began to climb the mountain side, by 
a path which seemed to literally overhang the 
noisy stream below. Soon our path became too 
blind to follow, and we went sometimes east, some- 
times west, while we wanted to get south. 
After wandering in this way for three hours, 
now clambering over rocks, then jumping down 
terrace-walls, we found ourselves at dark in a 
small village three hours from home. Even 
the hardy and practised mountaineers declared 
that we could not possibly get across the coun- 
try in the night, but we prevailed with one man, 
and he set out to guide us. The path was cer- 
were often stumbling and hounat?ing, over what 
uppeared to me large heaps of loose stones, the 
most disagreeable and dangerous kind of roads. 
When Isaiah in his devout ardour gavecommand 
to ** prepare the way of the people,” one of his 
directions was, to “gather out the stones.” 
And any one who rides half a day over Leba- 
non will wish that some body who has more 
authority over these mountaineers than the good 
prophet, would issue the same command, and 
see it carried into execution. The stupid peo- 
ple instead of gathering them out, actually fill 
up the road with the stones which cover their 
fields adjoining, sothat your path is often the 
roughest place you can find. Over sucha road 
we stumbled, and blundered in the dark for 
three hours; or if not thus, it was only when 
the path lay along the ledge of some giddy 
precipice, so narrow that a single false step 
would plunge both horse and rider into what 
seemed a bottomless pit of impenetrable dark- 
ness. The impression of that night’s ride will 
lonz remain, calling up at every remembrance 
fresh thanks to God, by whose fatherly care we 
escaped every danger and reached bome in safe- 
ty. Thus ends the adventures of a day on Le- 
banon. How wonderful are the works of God. 
What high mountains and deep valleys! What 
spacious caves! What steep and dizzy cliffs ! 
How various the clays and rocks, and how 
strangely arranged, heaps upon heaps, towering 
up to theclouds in endless confusion. What an 
infinite variety, too, of trees, vegetables and 
flowers adorn even the roughest sides of Leba- 
non! while beasts and birds of every form walk 
the earth or soar on high. “ These are thy 
mercies, Parent of all.” 


An Interview with a Maronite Priest.—l 
doubt not that your readers are impatient to 
leave Nahr el Kelb, and if they will bear me 
company, I will soon seat them quietly on the 
green banks of the beautiful Adonis. It is only 
an hour’s ride to Juny, and halfan hour around 
the deep bay to Maameltein, where there are 
three khans, and an old Roman bridge nearly 
perfect. And although the next half hour leads 
over an extremely rough pass, where the Meta- 
wileh formerly committed many atrocious rob- 
beries and murders, the remainder of the way 
is uncommonly for Syria. No one can 
pass along the head of the bay at Juny without 
admiring the white convent of Hashbo, sitting, 
like a swan upon the mountain crest, which 
here starts right up to the clouds from the 
very shore. There are many other convents 
romantically stationed upon the steep hills, the 
most distinguished of which is at Gazeer, above 
Maameltein. This is the holy land of the Ma- 
ronite church ; and as he values life, let no pro- 
testant venture to plant his heretical feet with- 
in the sacred territory. 


As we were quietly plodding along the sandy 
beach a Maronite priest overtook and entered 
into conversation with us. He was going to 
Jibeil to get young tobacco plants. He appear- 
ed to be not only a warm patron, but an exten- 
sive grower of the filthy weed, and purchased 
his plants from Jibeil, on whose marl hills the 
very best tobacco of Syria is raised. ‘* Who 
are you !’’ was amongst the first questions. We 
are Franks. ‘“ Dont I know that? but to what 
church do you belong?” We endeavour to fol- 
low the blessed gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ; is this not right? “ Certainly 
but do you obey the church?” Oh yes; we 
follow the church just as far as she does the 
word of God. Ought we to follow her any 
further! “Ah! I see it: you must be Eng- 
lish.” No; we are Americans. ‘“ Amelican! 
Amelican! well what do you believe?” Be- 
‘ieve? why we believe a great many things. 
‘ Yes, but what do you say about the church ?” 


What church? there are a great many church- 


is 


es inthe world. But why do you wish to talk 
about subjects upon which we may disagree? We 
are both travellers and have only a few mi- 
nutes to spend together. I have been reflectin 
as I rode along and heard the conversation of 
the people, that there is really very little true 
religion in the country. 1 hear cursing and 
swearing from every mouth, iniquity abounds, 
truth has fallen in the streets, and justice stands 
afar off, while the pure flame of love has been 
utterly blown out by the furious storms of sec- 
tarian hate and debate. To this he assented 
inost emphatically, and declared that all true 
religion had been swallowed up in the ocean of 
sin. Dropping behind he began to converse 
with Aboo Yoosuf. Amongst other things he 
asked him how he dared to connect himself 
with one who was a heretic, excommunicated 
and accursed by the holy mother church.  Be- 
fore he left us, however, he was prevailed upon 
to acccpt of several tracts, which he promised 
to read ; but at the same time, he enjoined pro- 
found secrecy. ‘Thus terminated our first and 
probably our last interview. 

From Maameltein we where accompanied by 
a great number of people from Bookfayeh. They 
are sent by the emeer to the mountains beyond 
Tripoli to burn charcoal. Though they have 
been forced to leave their work, and their fami- 
lies, they go along singing, smoking, and dan- 
cing, apparently quite happy. Why do you 
leave your family and home? said I| to an old 
‘man who seemed weary with his walk. “ Be- 
cause | must,” said.he. ‘I go by compulsion. 
If 1 refused or ran away, the emeer would soon 
have hold of me. Can you not protect me from 
the intolerable tyranny of the government? I 
will be your slave as long as you live.” No, 
my poor old friend, 1 cannot deliver you, but there 
is one who can. Jesus Christ says, “If ye 
continue in my word, ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free; and if the 
Son shall make you free, ye shall be free in- 
deed,” and thus I left him uncertain whether he 
understood my speech or not. There will be 
but little singing and dancing in the first com- 
pany of Americans who are driven away from 
home, by the mandate of some lordly emeer, to 
cut his wood and burn his coal on distant moun- 
tains.— Missionary Herald. 


From the (London) Patriot 
LECTURES IN LONDON. 


We hail the arrangements which have been 
made with respect to the New Broad Street 
Lecture for the opening year. “ Itis proposed,” 
we learn from a printed prospectus, ** during the 
year 1841, to commence, and it may be neces- 
sary through another year, to carry on a course 
of lectures on those principles of evangelical 
Protestantism, which are opposed not only to 
the Popery of Romanism, but to that more spe- 
cious though less consistent, Popery of modern 
Protestantism, usually designated, of late, by 
the conventional term of Puseyism. 

“It is hoped that thecourse will be the means 
of exciting attention, especially among Protes- 
tant Dissenters, to those essential doctrines of 
the Reformation, which are at once the glory 
and security of the Protestant cause. It must 
be obvious to all who reflect on the subject, that 
these doctrines are peculiarly assailed by many 
advocates of modern Anglican Protestantism. 
Sentiments are widely propagated respecting 
the insufficiency of rape the claims of 
tradition, the nature of religion, the efficacy of 
sacraments, and other subjects which lamenta- 
bly prove that the cause of genuine Protestant- 
ism has enemies within the pale of the Na- 
tional Church, more hostile to the interests’ 
of truth, and more conducive to the advance- 
ment of Popery, than the active efforts of the 
Raman church! | 
there should be an acquaintance with the great 
principles involved in the controversy, among 
all inquiring and intelligent Protestants ; that 
in every section of the true church the disciples 
of Christ may ‘ stand fast in the liberty of the 
Gospel and not be entangled with the yoke of 
bondage.’ ” 

The names of the lecturers, and the subjects 
agreed upon, afford good reason to expect that 
the Oxford doctors will receive a powerful check 
from this well-timed arrangement. The lec- 


junior, Dr. J. P. Smith, Dr. Fletcher, Dr. Bur- 
der, George Clayton, and Thomas Binney each 
of whom, in the order in which we have named 
them, will deliver two lectures during the year. 
We present the subjects also in the order of dis- 
cussion :— 

“The sufficiency of the Scriptures as the 
only and the authoritative Rule of Faith and 
Practice. 

“The nature of Religion, and the Christian 
Life, as distinguished from the principles main- 
tained by Romanists,and High Anglican Church- 
man. 

The Apostolic ministry, and the assumed 
Apostolic succession. 

“The impiety of claiming for Human Tradi- 
tion, an authority co-ordinate with that of the 
Holy Scriptures. 

“ The right of every man to study the Scrip- 
tures for himself, and the principles by which 
the exercise of that right should be regulated. 

“The Christian ministry, not a Priesthood. 

“The doctrinal Errors of Romanism, and 
modern Anglicanism, on matters essential to 
the purity of the Christian faith. 

The early corruptions of Christianity, and 
their mournful accordance with Apostolic pre- 
dictions of the great apostasy. 

“The characteristic tendencies and spirit of 
Romanism exhibited in modern Anglican Pro- 
testantism. 

‘«‘ The doctrine of Baptismal regeneration, un- 
scriptural and pernicious. 

«« The Scripture doctrine respecting the Lord’s 
Supper, and the untenable character of ‘Transub- 
stantiation. 

‘Invocation of Saints, and Prayers for the 
Dead unwarranted by the Scriptures, and in- 
jurious in their tendencies and results.” 


From My Saviour. 
MESSIAH. 

My Saviour is the Messiah, whom Daniel 
foretold, as “the Prince,” who should “be cut 
off, but not for himself,” “to finish the trans- 
gression, and make an end of sins, and make 
reconciliation for iniquity.” 

To accomplish these great purposes, it was 
necessary that my Saviour should be at once a 
Priest and a sacrifice, and in his sacerdotal 
character be “* anointed” with an unction, cor- 
responding with his exalted nature and his un- 
equalled undertaking. ‘That unction was the 
Holy Ghost, and it qualified him in his priestly 
office to “ offer himself without spot to God ;” 
for it was “ through the Eternal Spirit” that he 
thus presented himself unto God, by his con- 
science-purging blood. As the anointed prophet 
and teacher of his people, whose work and 
whose words were to be the source of instruc- 
tion and comfort to them, under all the varied 
wants of their ignorance and their sorrows, he 
was the object of constant expectation. ‘1 know,” 
said the woman of Samaria to him, before he 
fully revealed himself to her penitent and open- 
ing mind—* I know that Messias cometh, which 
is called Christ: when he is come he will tell 
us all things.” 

In his regal office, also, my Saviour was 
anointed with the divine uuction, which author- 


ized and enabled him to assume the reins of 


ture. Mr. Henderson, of Carmunnos 


turers are, the Rev. Messrs. John Clayton,4 


universal empire. ‘* Thus was Christ ‘ anoint- 
ed with the oil of gladness above his fellows ;’ 
i. e. above those who with him a fel- 
lowship or similarity of office, as types of him- 
self. Aaron was anointed high-priest; "Saul 
was anointed king; Etisha was anointed’ pro- 
phet; Melchizedec, king and priest; Moses, 
priest and prophet; David, king and prophet ; 
yet none was ever anointed to the union and 
comprehension of all these offices together, but 
the or Gop.” 

All that my Saviour has and is, he has and 
is for me. ‘That “ oil of gladness,” which so 
richly flows over him, that “ all his garments,” 
and even the very skirts of them, “ smell of 
myrrh, aloes, cassia, descends upon me, and 
communicates its healing and sanctifying virtue 
to my soul, when my timid faith only ventures 
to touch the hem of his vesture. Whatever was 
touched by the anointed priest, became conse- 
crated to the service of the sanctuary ; and one 
drop of the precious anointing oil would per- 
fume all it fell upon. Has. not my Saviour 
touched my soul! Has he not secretly drawn 
me to touch him in humble faith? Havel not 
felt a sweetly-constraining energy emanate from 
him to my whole sonaall Am not I, and all I 
have, thereby consecrated to my Redeemer’s 
service? I observe it recorded of the members 
of the earliest New Testament Church, when 
acting under that rich unction of the Holy One 
which taught them all things, that “ not any of 
them said that aught of the things which he pos- 
sessed was his own.” Thus may I feel and act; 
so that men, perceiving the fragrance of holi- 
ness around me, while I am myself scarcely 
conscious of it, may “take knowledge of me‘ 
that I have been with Jesus,” and seek for them- 
selves the same anointing of God. To him alone 
apostolical and sainted men were accustomed to 
ascribe the origin and glory of their devoted 
lives. ‘* Now he which established us with you 
in Christ, and hath anointed us is Gad who hath 
also sealed us, and given the earnest of the Spirit 
in our hearts.” | 
As on the top of Hermon’s snowy breast, 

The dewy clouds of heaven forever rest, 
And thence in showers on every subject hill 
Rich with fertility and life distil ; 
While fountains swell to streams, and streams expand 
To rivers, that o’erflow the thirsty land ; 
Till pasture clothes the hills, and through the plains 
Smile waving harvests of the golden grain; 
So on my Saviour, Prophet, Priest, and King, 
The Holy Dove forever spreads his wing ; 
Sheds, as he hovers there, celestia] dew, 
An unction all divine, and ever new ; 
And down, in streams of rich, anointing, pours, 
Life, holiness, and peace, on earth’s remotest shores. 
SCOTLAND. 

Presbytery of Glasgow.—Abolition of Pa- 
tronage.—A special Meeting of this Presbytery 
was held on Wednesday week, for the pur 
of discussing the subject of lay patronage. The 
Court met early in the forenoon and continued 
its sittings till half-past twelve o’clock on the 
following morning. The subject was introduced 
by Mr. Burns, of Kilsyth, who moved ‘the 
following overture :— That whereas the exer- 
cise of lay patronage in the Church is not war- 
ranted by the word of God, and whereas the. 
exercise of lay patronage interferes with the. 
ecclesiastical rights of members as-these are set 
forth in the standards of our Church, and 
whereas this interference has been in times past, 
and is at present, the source of many evils, it is 
respectfully overtured to the General Assembly 
that they may adopt such measures as they may 
deem meet and expedient for the repeal of ‘the 
statute of Queen Anne of 1711, and for secur- 
ing to the members of the Church the full ex- 
ercise of their ecclesiastical privileges.” At the 
same time it w ith gis- 

e it was proposed to petition the Legis 


ed that the anti-patronage party were unwise, 
and not very consistent in their ae and 
concluded with a motion to the effect that, ap- 
proving of the great priaciple of non-intrusion, 
and the independent jurisdiction of Church 
Courts, as recently interpreted by successive 
Acts of Assemblies; that having, in co-operation 
with the General Assembly, petitioned the Legis- 
lature to give effect to these principles; and, 
judging that the abolition of patronage would be 
unnecessary were these essential principles se- 
cured, and that the motion for its abolition is cal- 
culated to impede a satisfactory settlement of the 
Church’s difficulties, the Presbytery deem it inex- 
pedient toentertainthe present motion. Mr, Leish- 
man, of Govan, seconded Mr. Henderson’s motion, 
Mr. Lee, of Campsie, moved simply, that it is 
inexpedient either to adopt the overture or Peti- 
tion. A long discussion followed, in which the 
Rev. Dr. Smyth, Dr. M’Leod, Principal Macfar- 
lan, and other gentlemen took part, and the 
vote having been taken on the first and second 
Amendments, there appeared for that of Mr. 
Henderson four ; and for that of Mr. Lee twelve. 
It was then agreed that the vote should be for 
the motion of Mr. Burns and the amendment of 
Mr. Lee, when the former was carried by fifty 
to twelve. _ 
THE NATIVES OF NEW ZEALAND. 


The following is part of a letter of the Secre- 
tary of the Aborigines Protection Society, da- 
ted ‘** Port Nicholson, Britannia, longitude E. 
174. 54, lat. 41, 13, May 16, 1840. 

‘‘OQur numbers here are about 1300, with 
800 natives who are friendly. The natives are 
a clever and intelligent race, quick at under- 
standing any thing, and already know as much 
of our language as we do of theirs. They are 
a cheerful and honest race about here, and | 
have not heard of them otherwise. They de- 
light in traffic, and have picked upa great deal 
of our coin, the different denominations of which 
they now understand, although they did not 
when we came here. I have heard it stated by 
a gentleman {rom the Bay of Islands, who was 
here with Mr. Williamsthe missionary, and from 
my own experience here | do not doubt it, that 
supposing their numbers to be 100,000, they 
have as much as that of our coin among them. 
In traffic they are perfectly capable of taking care 
of themselves. They will soon take to clothing 
and many other luxuries ; they feel the want of 
clothing, and many of them have already bought, 
some with money, some with labour. They 
also like a joke; they live in tribes, and 
in wooden enclosures, which contain all the 
tribe, which is called the Pah—that Pah, of 
which there are five or six round Port Nichol- 
sol, has a name: one of the chief Pahs they call 
Patoni. As yet few of them care for drink or 
spirits. The missionaries have given them, as 
you know, a book with hymns; the book is 
part of the New Testament; they set a high 
value on this book. I do believe no considera- 
tion of goods or money would make them part 
with it. ‘They evidently delight to see words 
which they have been using in print, and | 
make no doubt but they see the ‘ whitey man’s’ 
superiority more in that than any other thing. 
They delight to sing the hymns and pray, and are 
most exemplary in their devotions; whether they 
understand it alll know not, but they will in 
time ; all who joined the missionary call them- 
selves missionaries. They have a nicesense of 
what is right, still they try to get the highest 
|price for every thing they have to sell, but are 
not offended at all at your not buying. They 
have built many wood and flax houses for us— 
some for money, some for clothes. 


present condition. How to change it is not se 
easy a problem to solve. If you can better their 
condition, they will go along with you—chiefs 
as well. If they would only work as we: do, 
their condition would soon be changed, as their 
wants are few. They do not decline, but they 
are indolent and slow. That, you will readily 
see, will not suit the colenists, who want to 
make money quick, and soon again see their 
native land. , Still, if government see that jus- 
vice 1s done them, and can bring all of them to 
a sense of the impropriety of war with each 
other, and see that ali the land is not taken 
from them, in which spirit both they and this 
company (New Zealand Land Company) have 
set out, they will soon acquire our habits and 
arts. I mean by soon, the rising’ generation. 
Until they can see that they are as safe indivis 
dually as they are collectively, pahship or clan- 
ship will exist, and so must their present habits. 
[ make no doubt but most of their wars arise 
from struggles about land. This tribe at Port 
Nicholson were driven from a finer country or 
land, about Taranaki, only a few years ago, 
and they have a fear that we shall go there and 
leave them here. They lament the change: 
All their words end in vowel sounds, a, e, i, 0, 
u, y, which they pronounce as Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, or French vowels are pronounced; to 
our words they always add a vowel. They 
have few words. Many of them have fine fea- 
tures, rather a longish face.” 


For the Presbyterian. 

. BOOKS IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE. 

The following letter is from a very efficient 
Tract and Book Society, formed about four 
years since, which has already issued twenty or 
thirty evangelical volumes, and formed libraries 
in not far from one hundred towns and villages 
in that Roman Catholic country. . 


“Toucouss, (South of France,)August 31, 1840, 

“Dear Sir—It is with a deep sentiment of 
gratitude that we have received your letter, dated 
June 9. We bless our heaven y Father for the 
interest he has himself inspired in favour of our 
Society ; for we have the conviction that your 
assistance will prove a most effectual means of 
spreading widely amongst our countrymen the 
saving light of the Gospel. An immense field 
of labour is before us; but the small capital of 
our Society and the always extending sphere of 
its operations, which obliges us to publish large 
editions and to multiply our depots, make us 
feel that we need assistance to go on, spreading 
our efforts wherever-they are-called for. 

- “Qur Society was founded, because(1.) There 
was a great scarcity of religious books. (2.) 
Those that were to be found were extremely 
dear and difficult to procure, because (3.) There 
were very few booksellers who would sell pro- 
testant books. In go deplorable a state of things, 
we felt it our duty to multiply the number of re- 
ligious works in our country; to obtain good 
translations of such works as have been abun- 
dantly blessed in other parts of the world, and 
put them in circulation at a low price, a price 
ia with that of books not re- 

10Us. 

“The revival of religion having principally 
taken place amongst the poor, the cheapness of 
books was quite indispensable to obtain- an ex- 
tensive circulation. The Lord has spread his 
rich blessing on our humble efforts, and certain- 
ly at no ‘period since the glorious reformation 
‘have so many good books been circulated. We 
have been allowed to create channels of circula- 
tion, ‘and areearuestly endeavouring to com- 
plete these arrangemenis, so that in a very few 
days our publications may be within the reach of 
almost every one. 

“To you, sir and honoured brother, who live 


live fettered by popery, and by the assistance it 
obtains from the’ civil authority, this is an im- 
mense difficulty overcome. Would you believe 
(to give you an idea of this) that having issued 
some publications controverting the opinion of 
the Roman Catholic archbishop of Toulouse, we 
could not find one bookseller who would consent 
tosell them, though five editions appeared ina 
few weeks. Such is the preval_nt fear of the 
clergy. We print principally at Toulouse, and 
some portions of our publications (second editions 
generally) at Valence, near Lyons. 

** We have carefully examined the principles 
of the American Tract Society, and are most 
happy to state that our labours are conducted in 
the same spirit. All our publications are pre- 
pared for the general edification of the church 
of Christ. The only apparent exception to this 
remark, isin some works of controversy with 
Rome; but you will easily conceive that, circum- 
stanced as we are, it is our duty to oppose a 
strong barrier to their invading efforts, and to 
enlighten our poor deluded countrymen. This 
controversy has been blest to many. Our fifth 
res has never been answered. 

“The promised grant of $600) is most pre- 
cious. It will be received with the sincerest 
gratitude. It has given us courage in view of 
the immense field before us and of our small 
means. Our language was, * Lord, who is 
sufficient for these things 1?’ and your liberal and 
friendly aid has been an answer to our prayers. 
We beg you to continue your co-operation: we 
still require to be upheld. Begging you to as- 
sure each member of your Society of our brother- 
ly love and gratitude, and calling upon your- 
selves and your labours the rich blessing of our 
God, we remain, with much respect, your breth- 
ren in the Lord. For the Committee, 

Lours Courrots, Secretary.” 

To the American Tract Society. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC STATISTICS. 

The Roman Catholic Almanac. contains some 
valuable statistics, respecting the Roman Catho- 
lics in the United States. It appears that the 
Roman Catholic population in the United States 
is 1,800,000. ‘The number of clergymen 545, 
of which 436 are in the ministry, and 100 other- 
wise employed. ‘The number of churches and 
chapels is 512; churches building 27; other 
stutions 394. There are 17 ecclesiastical in- 
stitutions, with 144 clerical students. The fe- 
male religious institutions number 31, and the 
female academies 49. There are in the female 
academies 2782 pupils. The literary institu- 
tions for young men in them 1593. he num- 
ber of Roman Catholic Bishops in the United 
States is 47. During 1840, the accessions top 
the priestly office have been 85. mis) 

Roman Catholics in Great Britain.—The 
total number of chapels in England and Wales 
is 474; in Scotland, 66 ; besides stations where 
service is performed. The number of Colleges 
in England is nine, namely, St. Edmund's, Hert- 
fordshire ; St. Mary’s, Staffordshire ; St. Peter’s, 
St. Paul’s, and St. Gregory’s, Somersetshire ; 
Ushaw, Durham; Stonyhurst, Lancashire ; St. 
Lawrence’s, Yorkshire; and German, Worces- 
tershire ; one in Scotland, namely, St. Mary’s, 
Blairs. Of convents the number is nineteen, 
of which four are in the London district, in the 
central five, Lancashire one, Yorkshire two, 
northern one, western five, Scotland one, 
total number of missionary priests in England 
is 542; in the London district, 106; central, 
110; eastern, 81; western, 58; Lancashire, 
124; Yorkshire, 59 ; northern, 54; Wales, 19 ; 


Scotland, eastern district, 21 ; western, 33 ; and 
northern, 27. Total in Scotland, 81; grand 


“The above may enable you to see their ‘total, 642.—Globe. 
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who was playing with some of his companions 


turned back again to the church in which he 
had been originally ordained. ee 


Misstonary.—Dr. Duff of the Scot-| 


‘be supported by a congregation in Edinburgh, 


the letter announcing this event gives the fol- 


of the blinded and prejudiced dupes of an en- 
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will wonder tbat such sent 
prefaced with so sweet a title. | | 
“ The Preciousness of the Cross of Ohrist.— 
Why is the cross of Christ precious to us? 
Not for reasons sometimes given—not that the 


should. be. 


Out paper or ‘this week, containing the 
Circular of the Board of Education, is vent to a. 
umber of persone who are not subscribers, by 


weno caw o's anger of God was appeased there ; not that the 
thé'direction ofthe Board. = = divine favour was purchased there; not that a 
Vicarious punishment was suffered there ; not 
‘ “‘Boarp or Epvcation.—The circular of the | that a satisfaction to divine justice was tender- 


ed there ; not that the breach of God’s laws was 
made good there; not that any unprecedented 
change in the relations subsisting between our 
heavenly Father and his children was effected 
there ; no—the cross of Christ is precious to us 
for nosuch reasons ; because these, andall others 
like them, are unfounded in scriptural truth. 
But the cross is precious to us, inasmuch as 
there was the last, crowning manifestation of a 
most pure, exalted, us, godlike mind. 
Jesus died on that cross. It is his all-perfect 
character that clothes the cross with its vast in- 
terest and importance. Take away this char- 
acter, and the cross would be nothing to us. 
Moral goodness, moral greatness, which Jesus 
exhibited there—this it is which makes the 
cross precious to us. Nothing else should.” 


Board of Education is worthy of attention and 
_ it is ‘hoped it will receive it from all the minis- 
jects. which it discusses are deeply interesting to. 
‘the’ welfare of Zion. The world is suffering 
from spiritual want; the number of suitable in- 
structers is limited, and why should not the fact 
be acknowledged, and all Christians unite in 
supplicating the Lord of the harvest to furnish 
the requisite number, and the right kind of la- 
To Conrusronpents.— Various communica- 


tions have been received, for which we have not 
room this week:- - 


Apvicz To a Youne Proressor: Being a 
Letter addressed to a young gentleman, who 
was called by the grace of God into the church 
from a life of fashionable folly and dissipation, 
and who with enthusiasm had said—* In the 
society of Christians, which I once despised, | 
now expect to enjoy unmingled pleasure.” 

My dear Sir—Your escape from the pollu- 
tions of the world and from that enchanted cir- 
cle of sinful pleasure in which you so lately 
yhad your sole enjoyment, is to me a subject of 
sincere congratulation. Your former compan- 
ions may be amazed at your determination to 
leave them and attribute it to mental aberration ; 
but you know from a happy, although a recent 
experience, that what they charge on you as 
madness, is your highest wisdom ; and that a 
religious life affords the only legitimate oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the rational faculties. 
It is not my purpose at present to give you 
general counsel as to your future conduct, but 
aware of your exalted admiration of Christian 
character, and your high expectation of enjoy- 
ment from Christian fellowship, I feel constrain- 
ed to offer youa timely caution. Far be it 
from me to repress your ardent feeling, or to 
cast a cloud over your young hopes ; still I fear 
you may cherish unreal visions of happiness 
and expectations which are destined to disap- 
pointment. Young as you gre in the Christian 
life, you must expect to carry your cross, and 
perhaps some of your severest sufferings may 
be from a source from which you anticipate only 
happiness. On your first entrance upon the 
Christian course every thing wears a sunny as- 
pect, but a little more experience will rectify 
many of your views, and present objects in a 
truer light. 

On the particular point on which I wish to 

caution you, let me say, that the beau ideal of 
Christian character is transcendently lovely, 

whether we gather it from the descriptions of 
the word of God or behold it exemplified in 

the Lord Jesus Christ ; and hence if all Chris- 

tians were what they ought to be and what they | 
are required to be, you might well anticipate in 

their society, “‘ unmingled pleasure.” The truth 

however will soon become painfully manifest, to 
use @ quaint phrase, {‘ that the best of men are 
but men at the best.” You will soon find that 

the Christian profession embraces a great varie- 

ty of character, and you will be surprised to 

find so much which is utterly discordant with 

the lovely precepts of Jesus. There are no 

doubt, some wilful hypocrites who assume re- 

ligion as a convenient concealment of their sel- 

fish and worldly designs, and these will be con- 

tinually betraying it to its enemies, who identify 

religion with its profession. There are others 

who have been induced to unite with the Church 

under-some temporary excitement of the feel- 

ings, and who when once within the pale and 

their flashy excitement subsided, present in their 
vapid and censorious conversation, the most un- 

desirable companions imaginable. There are 

others who are mere formalists, and who do not 

pretend to any thing but a strict attention to 

rites and outward duties, nor do they suppose 

that Christianity requires any thing more. 

There are finally true Christians, who are but 

sanctified in part, and who will often betray the 

dying remains of the old man with his unsight- 

ly deeds. This you may say is a sad picture 
of the Christian Church and so it is; but the 
view of it is intended to operate not as a dis- 
couragement, but as a caution. There isa true 

Christianity, and there are true, sincere, and de- 
voted disciples of it in the world; but there is 

no perfect exemplification of it on earth. You 
will find even Christians sometimes displaying 
an unbecoming levity as if they had lost the 
deep impression of eternal things ; or betraying 
a selfishness and worldliness which is strange- 
ly out of place in those who profess to be ex- 

clusively devoted to the glory of God; or dis- 
gracing themselves and the cause of their Mas- 
ter by sudden outbursts of passion. You may 
perhaps be called to take a part in the manage- 

ment of public religious institutions, or to act in 
ecclesiastical courts, and even here you may 
hear and see some things which may startle, if 
not shock you. 

Here let me caution you to discriminate. 
When the objectionable things, to which I have 
alluded, first strike your attention, you may in- 
cautiously attribute them to the innocent. Thus 
if one Christian shows an unsanctified temper, 
there are many others who have subdued theirs; 
and a little observation will teach you that two 
or three imprudent individuals may produce 
such a scene in a large church court, as will 
be attributed as a disgrace to the whole body. 
You must take heed then when you see these 
things not to give too much latitude to your con- 
clusions. Nothing is more to be deprecated 
than to exchange your present confidence for 
unbounded distrust. It is the fault of your ima- 
gination that Christians are now invested, in 
your view, with almost sinless perfection, and it 
will be your sin if you hereafter conclude that 
there is no such thing as true Christianity on 
earth. Avoid the extremes. 

The word of God does not authorize you to 
expect perfect Christians on earth, but repre- 
sents the best of them as groaning under a body 

of sin and death, and lamenting that when they 


sion or Puseyigm.—In Oxford 
College it is no uncommon thing, it is said, to 
find crucifixes and pictures of the Virgin Mary, 
in the rooms of the students. | 


Aw Inpostor—An impostor has appeared in 
Switzerland who proclaims himself the Messiah 
of the Jews. He wearsa long white tunic,a 
gilt belt, and a hat on which is inscribed the 
word Jehovah. This man was formerly a mer- 
chant and politician, and probably finding these 
trades to fail, he is now attempting to extract a 
revenue from human credulity. His experi- 
ment is not likely to prove lucrative, as the 
police have put their arrest upon him. 


Warntne To Yourn.—A boy in England 


on the ice of a frozen pond, on the Sabbath, 
fell through, and was drowned. In his pocket 
was found a copy, in his own hand-writing, of 
-the Hymn which begins “ Guide me, O thou 
great Jehovah.” Had this unfortunate boy sin- 
-cerely uttered this prayer, aud believed in the 
necessity of the Divine. guidance, he would not 
have been drowned while breaking the holy 
Mr. Bucxrvenam.—Mr. Buckingham who 
resided forseveral years in the United States and 
was so popular as a lecturer, on his return to 
London, was cordially greeted at a public meet- 
ing of the different temperance societies of the 
metropolis, to whom he gave an interesting ac- 
count of the, progress of temperance in the 
United States. 
. » Cuaneozs.—lt is said that one of the Roman 
Catholic Priests in Ireland, named Crotty, who 
abjured Popery and united with the Established 
Episcopal Church has since joined the Presby- 
The Rev. Dr. Warren and the Rev. R. Aitkin, 
two distinguished preachers in the Wesleyan 
Methodist connexion in England, have united 
with the established Church. The first named 
gentleman was ,re-ordained, the latter merely 


tish Church, the well known missionary in 
India, recently ordained Gopi Nath Nundi, a 
native convert, to the Gospel ministry, who is to 


which has subscribed seven hundred and fifty 
dollars annually for that purpose. Dr. Duff in 


lowing statement of the expenses at which na- 
tive missionary assistants can be sustained. 


«« Educated catechists, 50 rupees per month 
(three hundréd dollars per annum); licens- 
ed preachers, 75 or 80 (about $450 per an- 
num); ordained ministers, 100 per month, or 
$600 per annum. Thus for the lowest sum on. 
which a European missionary can contrive bare- 
ly to exist in this hostile clime, we may have 
six educated :catechists, or four licensed preach- 
ers, or three ordained ministers—each of whom, 
from ing the same range of general and 
theological knowledge with the Europeans, and 
a vastly better acquaintance with native idioms 
of speech, and habitudes of thought, will be 
enabled, through God’s blessing, to commend 
the gospel of salvation, with proportionally 

ter likelihood of success, to the acceptance 


slaving superstitution.” 


New-scnoot Orcanization.—-We have 
heard of the organization of a New-school 
Synod in Kentucky, and as three Presbyteries 
are necessary to the constitution of a Synod, it 
-may be as well to state on the authority of the 
Protestant and Herald of what materials the 
Presbyteries consist. 

‘© The dissatisfied party in the Synod of Ken- 
tucky have at le formed an organization. 
It consists of three Presbyteries, containing each 
three ministers. The ministers are Thos. Clel- 
land, D. D., J. C. Stiles, W. Campbell, Kenne- 
day, Garrison, Phillips, Dickerson, Black, and 
‘H. Woods. In the Green River Presbytery, as it 
is called, there is we believe one church of 
‘about 35 members! In the Providence Presby- 

perhaps one church and a few individuals ! 
‘In the third Presbytery, whose name we do not 
remember, there are parts of four or five little 
churches! These it would seem, are nearly 
all the constitutional Presbyterians in Ken- 
wiry Alas for poor Kentucky! Constitu- 
tial Presbyterianism is almost defunct.” 


A Quvacx Remepy.—We understand that 
very many persons in Philadelphia and other 
places, are practising on the belief that a mix- 
ture of brandy and salt is a panacea for almost 
every ill to which flesh is heir. We have heard 
of several wonderful cures that are almost ef- 
fected by this remedy. Jt appears from the 
following paragraph from an English paper 
that the remedy is popular in England, and is 
as ancient as Paracelsus. 

“Brandy and Salt.—At a late meeting of 
the Royal Medico-Botanical Society, a non-pro- 
‘fessional member inquired the opinion of the me- 
‘dicalmen respecting this remedy, an opinion was 
expressed, that in some slight cases of external 
disease it might serve as a substitute for opo- 
“Geldoc, but beyond that it was useless, and in a 
vast majority of cases pernicious, either by its 
direct action, or by its preventing the use of 
‘more efficacious measures. The addition of 
‘galt to the spirit: produces no other effect than 
that of rendering it very nauseous. It is an 


b= Ceptainly no ex@euse for us; 


most easily besets them. We do not urge this 


| ure ; FT urge it as a strong ar- 


gument why. you should not trust to an arm of 
flesh or ex from human fellowship, what 
‘alone earbe derived ftom fellowship-with God.: 

When ever you are in danger of being sour- 
ed by a discovery of human infirmity in the 
characters of others, whom perhaps you had set 
before you as your models, just reflect for a 
moment on your own character, and a faithful 
self scrutiny will reveal enough to you of your 
own imperfections, to make you charitable in 
judging your neighbour. 

You may say, perhaps, in view of these repre- 
sentations, why is it thus? We might reason- 
ably reply that the Great Head of the Church 
permits this state of things to keep his people 
humble and teach them to distrust themselves ; 
to make them feel more sensibly their deep ob- 
ligations to Christ who forbears with them, for- 
gives them, and imparts to them his great salva- 
tion; and finally that they may not think of 
this world as their rest, but look beyond to that 
perfect state in heaven, where there is no sin to 
mar the communion of saints. 

Do not however understand me that there is 
no sweet fellowship with the saints below. 
While I have cautioned you not to repose too 
much confidence on your fellow Christians, as 
if grace had in them converted the human into 
the angelic nature, yet would encourage you 
to expect much, very much, in Christians, 
which you cannot find in men of the world: 
Amidst all their weaknesses and imperfections 
you may still trace the lineaments of their Mas- 
ter’s character; you may find much to admire 
and imitate, while you find much to deplore; 
even in their infirmities you will discover 
enough to excite you to watchfulness and pray- 
er; and let me say, you need not be ata loss 
to discover some lovely specimens of Christian 
character, that will nearly realize your beau 
ideal. These however, you will scarcely ever 
find among the officious and forward members 
of the church—but among the poor, the undis- 
tinguished, the retired. Many who are poor 
in this world are rich in faith; many who are 
unnoticed and unknown, are distinguished by 
the visits of the Holy Spirit; many who would 
not be sought after as counsellors, are deeply 
learned in the experience ef the heart. Similar 
cases may doubtless be observed in what are 
called the higher walks of life, and wherever 
found it is an inestimable privilege to be near 
them. Their prominent characteristics will be 
humility and self distrust ; kindness and chari- 
ty ; unremitted watchfulness and habitual pray- 
er, and a certain, almost indescribable heaven- 
ly mindedness which shows that they have 
been with Jesus. 

My dear young friend; let me in conclusion 
urge upon you a strict watchfulness over your 
own character, and when in earnest you begin 
to experience the buffetings of the Christian 
warfare, and are assailed with fightings without 
and fears within, and discover not only in your 
fellow Christians but in yourself many things 
to discourage and amaze you, then learn that 
your confidence must be placed exclusively in 
Jesus who can never deceive, and your hope in 
heaven, where alone you will find perfect rest. 


EcciesrasTicat.—On the 7th inst. the Rev. 
John Eastman was installed by the Presbytery 
of Ogdensburgh over the Ist Presbyterian con- 
gregation in the town of Le-Roy (Evans’ Mills) 
Jefferson county, New York. According to 
Presbyterial appointment the Rev. John M. 
Magregor of Hammond preached the sermon 
on the occasion from 1 Tim. iv. 8. Rev. Solo- 
mon Williams of Morristown, Moderator, pre- 
sided and put the constitutional questions to the 
pastor elect, and to the congregation—the Rev. 
James Rodgers of Oswegatchie gave the charge 
to the Pastor, and the Rev. John A. Savage of 
Ogdensburgh to the congregation. Although 
the weather was peculiarly unfavourable, the 
attendance on the exercises was good, which 
were perhaps the more interesting to the con- 
gregation by reason of the fact that although 
the Church at Evans’ Mills has been organized 
for more than a quarter of a century, and en- 
joyed in a good degree the stated supply of the 
ministrations of the Gospel, Mr. Eastman is 
the first minister who has borne to them the 
constituted relationship of Pastor. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE SIX SIDES. 

Mr. Editor—I have long been waiting for 
further developments, to make out all the sides 
of a modern heragon, and | think I am now able 
to complete the figure. If you think it will cast 
any light on a subject which has hitherto been 
involved in ceaseless fog and smoke, you can 
lay the result of my inVestigations before your 
readers. 

1. There is no such thing as native depravi- 
ty—no sin but actual sin. 

Ergo: All men are born jnto the world, in a 
state of as perfect innocence as Adam ssed 
the instant he came out of the hands of his 
Maker. 

2. Jesus Christ made no real atonement for 
sin, or satisfaction to divine justice, but only a 
great moral exhibition of the desert of sin. 

Ergo: He died for one man as much as an- 
other; for Judas as much as for Peter or Paul. 

3. Men have all the ability necessary to do 
all that God requires, and are as active in re- 
generation as in every subsequent act of holi- 
ness. 

Ergo: They can change their own hearts, 
and keep the law of God perfectly. 

4. Men have power to counteract God’s de- 
crees, and he cannot control them without des- 
troying their freedom. 

rgo: They will do as they please, in spite 
of Him. 

5. The “ philosophy of religion,” not ‘* Thus 
saith the Lord,” is the true test of orthodoxy. 

Ergo: Human reason, not divine authority, 
is the arbiter of theological sentiment. 

6. Creeds are worse than useless; because 
they not only cramp the mind, and thus prevent 
free inquiry, which is necessary to the discovery 
of the true principles of “ philosophy,” (falsely 
so called,) but they have occasioned all the sec- 
tarian differences that have ever divided the 
Christian Church, and are the sole foundation 
of all the charges of heresy that have ever been 
urged against the friends of free investigation 
and improved theology. 

Ergo: The only effectual way to prevent 
cattle from being unruly, is to remove all fences. 

Strange! that the world has stood so long, 
and suffered so much from the depredations of 
certain domestic animals, without making this 
last and noblest discovery! Verily we are 
standing on the shoulders of all the fathers and 
reformers that have lived before us. What 


What ciants WE!!! 


old recipe of Paracelsus.— Globe. | would do good, evil is present with them and 


pigmies were they ! / 


Great |. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


The Board of Education feel constrained to 
make another appeal to the Churches, on the 


subject of educating young men of the proper 


character for the work of the ministry. They 
would not weary the Churches by their con- 
tinual coming, and yet they cannot but fear that 
this department of Christian benevolence is not 
suitably appreciated ; that it does not possess 
its proper rank among the great Institutions of 
the Church, or share so generously as it ought 
in her affections. And while the fact is symp- 
tomatic of luke-warmness, and of an unhealthful 
state of piety, yet they presume that it is to be 
ascribed, in part, to certain erroneous views 
which have unhappily obtained to some extent 
concerning the whole subject of gratuitous 
education for the ministry—its utility and bear- 
ing upon the present and prospective welfare of 
the Presbyterian Church. 

They cannot but deplore, for example, that 
the sentiment should have been entertained for 
a moment by any, that “there are mipisters 
enough,” “ that the supply is fully adequate to 
the demand”—that there are already more 
reapers in the field than can be advantageously 
employed, or obtain an adequate support. 

The mistake has originated, no doubt, in the 
want of that knowledge of facts to which none 
can have access who do not occupy the central 
position of the Boards of the Church, and pos- 
sess their gources of information. And as the 
cause of education is feeling daily the prejudi- 
cial influence of this erroneous opinion, they 
would earnestly invite the attention of the 
churches to the following facts. 

Of the 1673 churches under the care of the 
General Assembly, no less than 481 are report- 
ed as being without pastors, or stated supplies, 
leaving them wholly destitute of any stated in- 
struction. And although many of these church- 
es are small and feeble, solely from the want of 
suitable nurturing, yet some of them contain 
from 150 to 200 members. 

But this is a glimpse at the comparative des- 
titution of only that part of our field which has 
been brought more or less under the eye and 
supervision of the Church. Let us look, next, 
to other portions whose condition is more deso- 
late and deplorable still. 

In the geometrical increase of the population 
of our country, above the corresponding in- 
crease of the ministry of all denominations, a 
vast population must of necessity be without any 
means of grace at all. Now of this great and 
neglected multitude, supposing them to be ap- 
portioned among the various evangelical deno- 
minations of Christians, according to their re- 
spective numbers, probably not less than one 
million may fairly claim instruction from the 
Presbyterian Church. 

And so rapid is the growth of our population, 
that after deducting the average number who 
quit the ranks of the ministry from loss of 
health, death, and other causes, the Presbyterian 
Church alone would need an accession annual- 
ly of at least one hundred ministers, to meet her 
own private exigencies. 

Nor are we to overlook the exceeding dili- 
gence of the teachers of error. Over this broad 
field, while there are so few to sow the “ good 
seed of the word,” the enemy is industriously 
sowing tares. If the reports of the various he- 
retical and anti.chrictian eacte, 
own growth may be credited, the progress of 
error and the multiplication of its apostles have 
never been more fearfully rapid than they are 
at present. And while we think that the state- 
ments of some are to be taken with considera- 
ble abatement, yet enough, we fear, is true, to 


present the comparative apathy and indolence of 


the Church in a mortifying contrast. 

And pausmg at this point, without adverting 
to the field of Foreign Missions, where every la- 
bourer in our own Church, as well as other 
Churches, might be fully employed at this very 
time, and probably for years to come; we ap- 
peal to the conscience of every member of our 
communion, to say whether the too popular sen- 
timent be well founded, that there are ministers 
enough. 

The Board are well aware of the common 
reply to these appeals; that notwithstanding 
the reiterated representation of the want of reli- 
gious teachers, yet that the number is great and 
increasing of those who have no regular em- 
ployment as ministers, some of whom have 
turned aside to secular business, and that many 
seem to have no stated occupation at all. 

But while they are ready to admit that the 
representation is true to a certain extent, yet 
they are persuaded that not only is the number 
of unemployed Ministers greatly exaggerated 
by most, but that with regard to many who are 
condemned as idle and dronish, the judgment is 
hasty and undeserved. 

From examining such statistics as are enti- 
tled to our confidence, it has been ascertained 
that numerous as this class is supposed to be by 
many, yet the whole number of Ministers not 
actually engaged as Pastors or stated supplies, 
does not exceed 270, and therefore admitting 
that all of them were called into service, and 
faithfully employed in preaching the gospel, yet 
the supply of our own domestic wants as a de- 
nomination would call for several hundreds 
more. The Board, however, do not wish to 
conceal the fact, that all of the class of which 
they speak, are not employed in their appropri- 
ate vocation, and that among them there are 
quite too many who want not so much the op- 
portunity and ability to preach, as the disposi- 
tion. There is, no doubt, an aversion to the 
cross of entering a new and perhaps remote 
and uncultivated field, where the toil and trials 
would be great, and the compensation small.— 
The Board admit and deplore it as a fact, and 
one which has been the occasion of so much re- 
proach to the Ministry, as well as of injury to 
the cause of education, that when a comfortable 
settlement, or a pleasant location becomes va- 
cant, all the Ministers who are seeking a charge 
within a hundred miles of the spot (embracing, 
perhaps, within that compass, some six or eight 
or ten persons,) collect around it as candidates 
for the vacancy, until they are successively re- 
jected or the prey comes into the possession of 
one. When another opening of the same kind 
occurs, this flock immediately rises from their 
several localities and hover about the place, each 
one to try again to obtain it for himself. Thus 
a small number of this class of Ministsrs, mov; 


] Ministers reported as without charge, are also 


are Many w 
while’ the truth: is, that the sumber of these 
is very small. 
And those few, moreover, are commonly linger- 
ing about our cities and large churches, where 
they are not only least needed, but where their 
conduct is liable to do the cause of Christ the 
greatest injury. 

But another serious mistake that has prevail- 
ed, is the taking it for granted that most of those 


without useful and appropriate employment.— 
Whereas it is evident, from careful inquiry, that 
a very large proportion are laboriously engaged 
in a manner not only becoming their sacred 
character, but are rendering a service not less 
important to the cause of the Redeemer, than if 
they sustained the pastoral relation, and were 
occupied exclusively in preaching the Gospel. 
Nearly one hundred, for example, of those re- 
ported as without pastoral charge, are connected 
with Literary, Theological, or Benevolent Insti- 
tutions, as Presidents, Professors, Secretaries, 
and agents. Others are exerting a very wide 
and wholesome influence as conductors of reli- 
gious Journals. A considerable number are 
sick or superannuated.—So that after all these 
deductions, the number of idle Ministers in the 
Presbyterian Church is extremely small. 

In view of the foregoing facts, the question 
arises, how are our wants to be supplied? By 
what means are those four hundred and eighty- 
one vacant pulpits to be provided with pastors; 
this untaught million to have the Gospel?— 
W hence is to come our proportion of messengers 
to the unnumbered millions of perishing Hea- 
then? How is provision to be made for the 
annual increase of the people at home, far be- 
yond the ratio of increase on the part of their 
teachers? Indeed it is extremely doubtful whe- 
ther the number of ministers is increasing at all. 
All our reports from colleges, show that the 
number of students of professed piety, has sen- 
sibly diminished of late, and that there is a 
smaller proportion than heretofore of these who 
are intending to enter the ministry. The num- 
ber of the beneficiaries of the Board, in all 
stages of their education, has also fallen off in 
an alarming degree. 

And if, with all the aid that is furnished by 
the Board of Education, the deficiency of min- 
isters is so manifest, is it a time for the Church 
to let her zeal abate, and her contributions di- 
minish?t And that there is room to complain 
of either, is evidence that the great agency of 
the Board of Education, in meeting the exigen- 
cies of the Church and of the world, is either 
unknown or undervalued. ° 

The lukewarm friends of this institution, are 
surely not aware of the fact, that, of those who 
have entered the ministry within the last five 
years, about one half have been, to a greater 
or less amount, the beneficiaries of the public 
funds of the Church—that of all which is im- 
portant and blessed in her ministry, and conse- 
quently all that is vital in her prosperity and her 
extension, the Church owes perhaps oNE HALF 
to the facilities for education which she has pro- 
vided for those who had otherwise been led on 
very tardily in their preparation for their labours, 
or had not been educated at all. Yes, scanty as is 
the supply of ministers, and wide and mournful 
as are our domestic destitutions, the supply 
would have been much smaller, and the desti- 
tntinne wantlsr granter, bat for thie inatitntine — ., 

Nor is the fact less worthy of consideration, 
that of the Foreign Missionaries sent out by our 
Church since the organization of her Board, 
not less than one half are known to have enter- 
ed the ministry by the aid of her charitable 
funds. 

Such are a fewof the considerations by which 
the Board of Education have been constrained 
to make their present appeal to the churches in 
behalf of a cause so unspeakably important; and 
in conclusion, they would earnestly invite the 
attention of pastors to the “ Resolutions” adopt- 
ed by so many Synods and recommended by 
the Board to the careful notice of all the churches, 
and would respectfully suggest that at some suit- 
able time, either before the first Sabbath in 
March, or on that day, those Resolutions, and 
the present communication be laid before their 
respective congregations. The Board regard 
it as a token for good, that a day has been set 
apart by the Church with so much unanimity 
of feeling for uniting in prayer “ to the Lord of 
harvest” that she would greatly increase the 
number of labourers. And may the Great Head 
of the Church be specially present on that in- 
teresting day, in the assemblies of his people. 
May his ministers be so girded with strength 
from above for the discharge of their responsi- 
ble duty, that they may present the subject in 
all its intrinsic, as well as relative importance. 
And may the hands as well as the hearts and 
lips of the people be opened to act as becomes 
those who profess to be no longer their own, 
but that they have been bought with a price, and 
are therefore bound to glorify God in their 
bodies and in their spirits which are God’s. 


ALEXANDER Henry, President. 
Francis McFarianp, Cor. Sec. 


Education Rooms, 
Philadelphia, Jan. 25th, 1841. 


For the Presbyterian. 

MINISTERS ENOUGH FOR THE HEATHEN! 

All that I have said, in relation to the want 
of ministers, has had exclusive reference to our 
own land. And to me the case appears to bea 
strong one. The morel think of it, the more am 
I impressed with the danger of an unfavourable 
issue. But whatever may be thought of the 
probable supply of ministers for this country, | 
think no one will differ from me, when we take 
into view the heathen world. No one will say, 
that we have ministers enough for the Heathen ! 
If our own population had ministers enough, 
still we have a world of immortal beings, sixty 
times as numerous as our whole population, that 
have no ministers at all/ Suppose, then, we 
give up the plea for our own land, and still, we 
have one sixty times as great and overwhelming 
on behalf of the heathen. And whatever abate- 
ments any one may make for this country, on 
the score of Bibles, and religious books, and oc- 
casional preaching, there is no such abatement 
in the case of the Heathen. They are perishing 
in absolute ignorance of the way of life. Not 
one solitary ray of light, from any quarter, 
breaks the “ gross darkness” that covers them. 
They are dropping into the dark tomb unholy, 
and therefore unfit to see God, almost as poise 
as the pen of the swiftest writer could record, 
their exit. And why do the heathen perish un- 
sanctified, unblessed? Not because there is no 
mercy for the poor Gentiles; “ For there is no 
difference between the Jew and the Greek, for 
the same Lord over all, is rich in mercy unto 


allthat call upon him. For whosoever shall 
call upon the,naitie of the Lord, shall be saved.” 
Since then thet, is salvation, and 6f terms ex 
pressly adapted to them, why should the Heathen 
perish? Ah, * how ‘the shall they call upon 
him, in whom they have not believed; and how 
shall they believe in him, of whom they have 
not heard, and how shall they hear without a 
preacher, and how shall they preach, except 
they be sent.” Such is the Apostle’s argument, 
and he evidently thought it conclusive, as it re- 
gards the duty of the Church to send—not the 
gospel merely—but preachers of the gospel to 
the Heathen. 

Now, what is the Church doing in this work, 
which involves the eternal life of some eight 
hundred millions of immortal beings every thirty 
years? How are we performing our part of the 
work ? 

I suppose, in view of the state of Christendom, 
that at last one eighth part of the Heathen world, 
may be considered as the proportion for which 
the churches of America are responsible, in the 
work of evangelization. This partition of the 
field would consign to us, the momentous inter- 
ests involved in the religious condition of onr 
HUNDRED mMILLIONs of our fellow beings! Let 
us look this tremendous fact fullin the face; and 
in view of it, inquire what we are doing. The 
answer should make our ears tingle. I learn 
from an official paper, that the American Board 
have been so cramped, that they have actually 
sizteen labourers Less in the foreign field, at 
this moment, that they had in January 1837! 
Ifthis isthe way we are advancing, in the 
evangelization of the Heathen, by what arith- 
metic shall we compute the period of its glori- 
ous consummation ? 

Again, if One Hundred Millions be consider- 
ed as a fair proportion for the American church- 
es, then I suppose that one-fifth of this number, 
Of TWENTY MILLIONS, would fall to the share 
of the Presbyterian Church. I have no doubt 
that twice that number would be nearer the 
mark ; but we will say twenty millions. And 
what are we doing, as a Church, to preach the 
gospe! to these twenty millions? Our Foreign 

rd report EIGHTEEN ministers in actual ser- 
vice last May! Eighteen ministers to twenty 
millions of souls!! This is the way we under- 
stand the Saviour’s last command, “* Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” Ifthe whole United States had one 
minister of every Evangelical denomination, 
we should be incomparably better supplied, than 
our proportion of the heathen. And have we, 
then, ministers enough? It may be answered 
that the heathen are not all accessible. I reply 
far more of them are accessible, than we can 
possibly supply. And before we can get a min- 
istry in readiness, there is reason to believe the 
whole field will beopen. I repeat, that we may 
have ministers enough of certain kinds—feeble, 
diseased, superannuated, and otherwise disa- 
bled—but of ministers to “‘ go into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature,” we 
want a mighty host. And if we can do no- 
thing else, O let us all unite, at least once a 
day, in praying the Lord of the Harvest, that 
he would send forth labourers into “i harvest. 

. P. Q. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SONSHIP OF CHRIST.—No. II. 

Again. The author advances a variety of 
arguments to prove that as the Son of God, 
Jesus is a man, when, to use his own words in 
reply to Professor Hodge, * all the proof which 
they contain, with reference to the question at 
issue, is on the other side.”” Wedo not main- 
tain, that in the application of Son of God to the 
Redeemer, reference is always had to the divine 
nature; but this writer does maintain that in 
such application reference is always had to his 
human nature, this being inferior to the Father 
and dependent on him. He proves it by re- 
marking, “ 1. that the Son prays to the Father 
—‘ Father the hour is come: glorify thy Son, 
that thy Son may also glorify thee, &c.’” John 
xvii. 1. If he had quoted the context it would 
have exhibited the error of his position, v. 5. 


‘and now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine 
ow : rom 114 with ee 


Panda was.” If Son in this passage 
belongs exclusively to the man Jesus, does the 
writer believe in the pre-existence of his human 
soul! that it had glory with God before the 
world was! “2. He avows his inferiority to the 
Father and his dependence from him—‘ for my 
Father is greater than J.’” John xiv 28. But 
did the Redeemer here express his inferiority 
and dependence as man? Did the declaration 
‘*‘ God is greater than man,” argue any great 
humility? This writer does indeed assert in an- 
other place, “ As the God-man our Redeemer 
could not be subordinate to God, could not be 
exalted, could not in any sense be dependent. 
But as the Son of God, he is all this. Conse- 
quently the title Son of God is not properly a 
designation of the God-man, but of the man 
Jesus.” Others, however, take a different view 
from him. The Apostle Paul in Philip. ii. 6, 
tells us—* Who being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God, 
but made himself of no reputation, (#aew izu)or, 
divested himself,) and took upon him the form 
of a servant, &c.” ‘ The object of Jesus (John 
xiv. 28,) is not to compare his own nature with 
that of the Father, but his condition. Ye would 
rejoice that | am to leave this state of humilia- 
tion and suffering and resume that glory which 
[ had with the Father before the world was.” 
Professor Stuart—* In the place of salvation the 
Father is represented as giving the Son, the 
Holy Spirit, and the various blessings of the 
Gospel. As the Appointer, Giver, Originator, 
he may be represented as in office superior to 
the Son and the Holy Spirit. The discourse has 
no reference manifestly to the nature of Christ, 
and cannot, therefore, be adduced to prove that 
he was not divine.” Albert Barnes—The re- 
lation of the Son, not his nature, is subordinate 
to the Father; the inferiority here expressed is 
not his inferiority as man, but that of office.— 
Mark xiii. 32, which the author adduces under 
this head of the dependence of the Son, can be 
explained as referring to the human nature of 
Jesus, as it is not maintained the title is always 
applied to his divine nature. John v. 19, is the 
next proof, and a singularly unhappy one; for 
if Jesus here speaks as a man; if Son means 
the man Christ Jesus, he claims omnipotence— 
‘‘ for whatsoever things the Father doeth, these 
also doeth the Son likewise.” Whatever de- 
pendence and inferiority the Son may possess, 
he is nevertheless omnipotent ; if he ‘can do no- 
thing of himself,” he nevertheless “* can do what 
he seeth the Father do.” The equality which 
the Saviour claimed was not, as this writer else- 
where states, “‘an equality quoad hoc, consist- 
ing in this, that both the Father and he wrought 
on the Sabbath-day”(!) but an equality of power. 
The Son, although dependent on the Father, 
could yet do what the Father did. This text 
then cannot prove that as the Son of God Jesus 
is a man. 

Matt. xx. 23. ‘To sit on my right hand and 
on my left is not mine to give; but it shall be 
iven to them for whom it is prepared of my 
Father.” The author seems to have inferred 
from this passage that Jesus (although all judg- 
ment is committed unto him) has not power to 
bestow rewards on his true followers; but the 
correct translation is—* is not mine to give but 
(unless, or except) to those for whom it is pre- 
pared of my Father.” This passage proves the 
Son to be judge of all and therefore divine, but 
in his judgments to be guided by the arrange- 
ments of the covenant of grace. At any rate it 
cannot be applied to Jesus simply as a man. 

3. ‘* When the Son claims authority and power, 
he always represents them as received by dona- 
tion from the Father, and, consequently, not orig- 
inally and essentially his own.” Many passages 
are quoted in proof. “ All power isgiven unto me 
in heaven and in earth,” Matt. xxviii. 18; xi. 27, 
—John v. 26, 27, gc. The object of the writer 


a. because to the Son is given all pow- 
in 


_ — = 


is to show that the term Son is applied to tho 


“Weaven and in earth. He must then be- 
lieve that the man Jesus possesses this power 
by delegation from God. He must as man be- 
come omnipotent and omniscient! Thus in 
proving the human sonship of Christ, the author 
is compelled to change his humanity into di- 
vinity. Is it possible for any being who is not 
infinite in nature to have all power committed 
into his hands? Is is possible for an being not 
omniscient to judge the universe of intelligent 
creatures ? Is then the man Christ Jesus consti- 
tuted Judge, by imparted knowledge, wisdom, 
and power? This writer seems to think so: he 
does not distinguish between delegated authority 
and imparted knowledge or power. Christ 
acts as Judge by delegated authority, but God 
could not qualify a creature, not even the man 
Christ Jesus, although taken into intimate 
union with himself, by the impartation of the 
necessary powers to be the King and Judge of 
the Universe. Such powers cannot be imparted. 
*“« Exaltation,” says Professor Stuart, in his let- 
ters to Dr. Channing, “ as Mediator constitutes 
him judge in that capacity ; omnipresence and 
omniscience only can qualify him for the duties 
of that station. And can omniscience be im- 
parted ? We may as well say, omnipotence or 
self-existence may be imparted. There is, and 
there can be but one God; and a second om- 
niscient being (omniscient simply by knowledge 
imparted) would force us iuto all the absurdities 
of polytheism.” 

he explanation of John x. 30, “I and my 
Father are one,” is made to accord with the 
theory, as the Son of God Jesus is a man. The 
oneness with the Father here spoken of, is in- 
terpreted to mean “a moral union, a union of 
purpose and will; for the connection demands 
nothing more.” But it does demand something 
more. The union of plan and purpose (if that 
be intended) comprehends a oneness of power ; 
v. 28——*and they shall never perish, neither 
shall any pluck them out of my hand ;” v. 29— 
‘and no man is able to pluck them out of my 


_Father’s hand; v. 30, “I and my Father are 


one.” Jesus does not then speak of himself sim- 
ply as a man. 

The author’s theory, we would remark in 
closing, leads to the grossest idolatry. ‘The Son 
of God receives the worship of the heavenly 
host—* Let all the angels of God worship him,” 
Heb. i. 6. The remark on this is singular. “'The 
word worship (7g:exvnw) signifies in a multitude 
of places homage and reverence.” Jesus as a 
great King is entitled to the homage of his sub- 
jects. ‘The Unitarians affirm this, and add that 
Christ never should be worshipped, except when 
he is discerned as visibly present; and hence 
they do not worship him on earth. In heaven, 
when his glory appears to angels and saints, he 
receives as an exalted King the homage of his 
subjects; and, certainly, if this be the only 
homage to which Jesus is entitled, the conclusion 
is a fair one, we cannot worship him on earth 
without senseless. idolatry. But is not Jesus 
Lord ofearth? Are not kings and judges of 
earth called upon to “ kiss the Son?” Has not 
God given commandment “ that all men should 
honour the Son, even as they honour the Father. 
He that honoureth not the Son, honoureth not 
the Father who hath sent him?” If as the Son 
Jesus is a man, what is this but idolatry? But 
further, this writer tells us that as man, Jesus 
governs all things, is the Prince and Ruler of 
the Redeemed of the human race, to whom then 
should we pray, in whom so much confide our 
spiritual and eternal interests? But can we pray 
to him, and cast our all upon him, without re- 
volting from the act as idolatrous? An ignorant 
Papist may pray to the Virgin Mary and the 
Saints, but no enlightened Christian can address 
an unseen creature for assistance and guidance 
without being conscious of idolatry. ‘The man 
Christ Jesus, then, is not the object of the ‘de- 
votions and prayers of the children of God.— 
But we are called upon to believe on the name 
of the Son of God, and on the Son of God, in a 
countless number of instances; to trust him, 
confide in him, as a present and an all-sufficient 


. it the highest moral act of 
ied ers all te whom? the Son 


of God; the man Christ Jesus, as this writer 
affirms? Surely not; but to that glorious per- 
son who subsists as God and man in two dis- 
tinct natures for ever, and who is able to save 
unto the uttermost all that come unto the Father 
by him. J. 


POPER Y—No. VI. 


NO PROSELYTING. 


I have a newspaper before me containing an 
advertisement of a Roman Catholic School, 
which winds up thus: “No interference shall 
be permitted with any particular creed.” 
his, all things considered, is rather a stra 

pledge. The Roman Catholics hold that “there 
is no salvation out of their church.” Of course 
the Protestant children sent to their schools, are 
all tn the way to perdition. How then can 
they, as Christians, refrain from admonishing 
these children of their danger, and telling them 
where they may find a place of safety? If I 
should go to Constantinople, or Calcutta, and 
— a school for the young Mohammedans or 

indoos, I could not find it in my heart to bind 
myself not to “interfere,” either directly or in- 
directly, with their false and ruinous creeds. I 
should think myself wanting not merely in reli- 
gious principle but in humanity, were I to agree 
that | would not attempt to instruct them in 
Christianity. On the same principle, | wonder 
that the Romish Priests (for most of their schools 
are under the control of Priests,) can pledge 
themselves to employ no efforts to rescue the 
unhappy children entrusted to them, from ever- 
lasting destruction. And I wonder at this the 
more, when it comes from the same source with 
the sentiment I quoted last week, that “ Charity 
is the chief feature of the Catholic religion.” I 
can see no “charity” in a pledge like this.— 
Charity—even charity of the commonest sort— 
would require them to leave no stone unturned 
in order to convert their pupils to the true faith. 

But perhaps I misconceive this pledge. The 
word “interference” has a _— broad sweep; 
and it is quite possible the Romish and Protest- 
ant lexicographers may define it differently. I 
know what it means in Walker and Johnson, 
but I have not got a copy of Loyola at hand. 
So I can only look at the meaning of the word 
as it has been exemplified in schools where the 
pledge has been given. Now, somehow or 
other it happens that a large number of youth 
of both sexes, (especially females,) who enter 
their schools Protestants, come out of them Ro- 
man Catholics; and those who are not carried 
clear over, are carried so far that they have but 
a shell of Protestantism remaining. With this 
fact before me, I should say at once, using 
words after the Protestant fashion, phat there 
must be some “interference” with creeds, in 
these schools. But this cannot be: for we have 
a solemn pledge that “there shall be no inter- 
ference;” and of course no Roman Priest, espe- 
cially if he were a Jesuit, could be thought ca- 
pable of violating this pledge! {am in a dilem- 
ma therefore. The dictionaries look one way ; 
facts, the other. [ must have that word explain- 
ed by these teachers themselves, before I send 
my children to their schools. It would be but 
poor consolation for me to be told, after they 
had taken my children and made Pa of 
them, that they had not “interfered” with their 
creed. So the mischief was done, it would be 
all one to me whether they called the process 
“interference” or legerdemain, or any thing 
else. I care not a straw for the process, or the 
name they give it: it is the result that concerns 
me. 1 shall keep my children away from them, 
therefore, and I advise other Protestants to do 
the same, until they tell us in black ‘and white 
what they mean when they say they’ ‘will not 
“interfere” with their scholars’ creeds= 
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‘had chosen for the 4 


-ed it to-be generally 
ble young men. 


’* "There is something indescribably lovely in a 


‘ gpirits which surround the throne of God. 


ON DOMESTIC 


of death, the grave and hell—why. He 
“thoes: men1..The everlasting 
entrance, “Angele are eager to 

triamphel ascent. The throne of the 
gwaiishis coming. Why theo delay ? 
Une 


ey | 
why! Why lef 
ing the Deity in folds of flesh—passed he 
oh his mission to’ earth! Wh 
the scenes at Bethlehem’? The y on Cal- 
‘vary? The resurrection? Why, but to bless? 
Bakara indod they tre to fame, but dear to 
jos. De are, but soon to be 
‘than. mortal heroism. Unbe- 
» and s00n to be inspired 


shrov ng 


“witli a faith that shall quail not, in imprison- 
for the sake of 


Him—the ¢ru 
““ Besides—they are to be witnesses for Christ. 


They are to testify to the world, of his corse 
an 


death—<hie’ doctrine; to unfold the 0 
‘tedéimption,’and give form and laws to his visi- 
ble kingdom, the Church. In doing this, they 
are to ericounter the ition of men and 
«devils, and at length seal their testimony with 
their*blood. They need then, to see Him ; to be 
instructed by Him. They negg supernatural 
endowments. 


“Peace be unto you!” Oh—What gentle 
accents! “And no unmeaning salutation this— 
no omony ceremony. What He speaks, He 
gives. Peace—sweet, enrapturing, divine. Bles- 
sed boon. Peace! 
Power cannot win it. Jesus alone gives it. As 
when upon the heaving Genessaret, He spake 
‘t6 the waves and winds, and they were still— 
go now subside their fears. Serenity succecds 
LS ars ion. Joy springs from grief. Disciple! 
Hest thou never experienced something of this ? 
Never—in those sacred places where the saints 
raeet to pray—hast thou met Jesus? Never, at 
the shrine of prayer, heard him say to thy soul, 
“ peace be unto thee ?” 

Memorable interview, were this all. But 
this is not all. Not only is he with them. 
‘Not only do they gaze with joy, on his heavenly 
countenance. Not only does He say unto them 
Peace! and shed it abroad through their hearts ; 
but lo! “ He breathes upon them, and says— 
receive ye the xg! Ghost!” What a gift! 
How unspeakable! What a moment! How pre- 
cious! y will remember it with gratitude 
and delight, while eternity rolls. 

 Desirest thou reader, the Holy Ghost? Must 
‘thou not have the Holy Ghost? Is not great ne- 
cessity laid upon thee? If thou hast not the Spi- 
rit of Christ, thou art none of his. If not his, 
thou art lost. But if thou receive the Holy 
Ghost will it be when thou art so absorbed in 
‘business—in company—in pleasure, that thou 
‘canst not pray? ill it be at the Exchange? 
‘The caucus? The thronged saloon? Or at the, 
so many forgotten—neglected—despised 


be of prayer? Answer not me, but thy con- 
ecience. 


For the Presbyterian. 
: | PIETY IN A WIFE. 
That's it, that’s it; that’s first rate. If I am 
-wild myself, I intend having a pious wife. That’s 
the very first qualification.” So spake a wild 
and thoughtless, though talented and amia- 
ble young,man. A few of us having met by 
‘chance with a friend, on new year’s eve, agreed 


to:emuse ourselves for a short time (doubtless 
‘we might have been better 
- Book of Fate,” as it is ca 
‘acters, dispositions, qualities, &&c., being written 
‘down and numbered, each person chooses a num- 


employed,) with the 
lled. Various char- 


ber, 'when-the quality attached to it is read out 
to him. The number which this young man 


of his partner, was 

piety, which called forth the remark above 

stated. It struck me as something very strange; 

and asan opinion, either not generally enter- 

, or not generally known. This induced 
~eemark i 


‘another young gentleman, equally regardless of 


‘personal religion. He replied that he was not 
‘pWware that it was avowed openly, but he believ- 
entertained by all honoura- 


~* And is this the case? and do young ladies 


know it? Are they aware that when they are | 


exerting all their ingenuity in preparing to shine 
as the most brilliant stars at the fashionable ball 
or masquerade, that their more lowly minded 


fciend, who perhaps at that moment is, with a 


broken heart, before the mercy seat pleading for 


the salvation of some poor helpless sinner—that 


she. who has received the “‘ blessing of those who 
were ready to perish,” holds a more exalted seat, 
in the affections even of those who are utterly 

rdiess of religion as it respects themselves! 


devotedly pious young lady; something that re- 
minds’the soul at once of those bright angelic 
hat 
calm serenity and composure—those eyes which 
beam with looks of holy tenderness and compas- 


_ sion for immortal souls: even the men of the world 
‘too'well know their true interest to disregard 
“these things. And the remark which another 


votary of the world made, speaking of the daugh- 
ters of pleasure, “ah, those girls will do well 


enough for amusement, but give me a pious 
wife,” 


is full of truth; and conveys a sentiment 


which should, as it is no less exalted than true, 
be .engraven as with the 


int of a diamond, 
upon every female heart. 


females; they who hold the destinies of the earth, 


“jn its most emphatic sense, should be guided 
with “ wisdom from on high.” Ardent piety 


- gives an accomplishment to the most faultless 
ear which can be furnished from no other 
source. 


It makes a kinder and more affectionate sister ; 
a@ more devoted and sincere friend ; and is every 


thing for a wife. And whilst the brilliant en- 
ameling of the coquette may dazzle the be- 
holder for a moment, piety alone can bear the 
troubles and disappointments of “ real a 
| For the 


Ol MISSIONS.—No II. 
Mr. Editor—In my last I endeavoured to 


~~ ghow the extent of the field which the Board of 


Missions is called upon to occupy ; and now shall 
consider the of this field, as demanded 
of the Presbyterian Church, and her means to 
meet that demand. 

During the. past ten years, the number of va- 
cant churches within our bounds, has ranged 


from five to eight hundred. “It has been stated 


on good authority, that one thousand ministers 
could. be usefully employed within the bounds 
of the Presbyterian Church, in destitute places, 
where no churches or congregations have yet 
been formed. On a moderate calculation, there 
are more than one thousand feeble churches, of 


_ our own denomination, utterly unable, without 
aid from 
Jar of the Board of Missions, 1835.) 


others, to’support a pastor.” (Circu- 


We will suppose these latter calculations as 
now too great, and will assume the number of 


and‘iministers emplo 


vacant churches as 650 
Churches unable, without aid, to support 

Fields where churches might be organized 

yed, 

1650 


‘And bere we have in round numbers, at the 


most, moderate. and .modest calculation, a de- 
* mand made‘upon the Presbyterian Church, for. 
just as. maby more ministers than sbe now has! 


But, writers on political economy tell us, that 


there must be some bounds todemand.” We 


Aud 


are willing still further to retrench the demand 


“of the demitute of our Church. Say then that 


ed. 
“| pared to meet that demand 


Wealth cannot levy it. 


f there is any differ- | 
ence who should be pious, it should certainly be 


than one thousand ministers are want- 
w far is the Epenyeorion Church pre- 


There afe, in connexion with the General 
Assembly, five Theological Seminaries. Three 
of these report that they had, during the year, 
one hundred and seventy students. The other 
two, not reported, are known to have but a small 
number. The yarious Presbyteries under the 
care of the Assembly, report one huadred and 
eighty-five licentiates, whom we shall suppose 
were all licensed during the year. Either, then, 

by the reports of the Seminaries, or of the As- 

sembly, we arrive at the result that about two 
hundred young men enter the ministry every 


not 


year, in this Church. But many young men 
study privately. Few comparatively, however ; 
say fifty; you have two hundred and fifty 


young men annually, to meet the demand of one 
thousand vacant churches and destitute dis- 
tricts! 

But you tell me, I have taken all the men 
for the missionary field.at home, and what has 
become of those who are to supply the vacancies 
oceasioned by death, and the demands of the 
foreign service? Nosir: I have only got them 
on paper. I wish I had them all for the home 
service- I would willingly divide with the 
Foreign Board, and let the churches, take 
care of themselves. But will it surprise you, 
and every one of my readers, if I tell them that, 
instead of the Board of Missions getting all the 
young men entering our Church, she don’t get 
more than one-third of them? I speak advisedly ; 
and afier a careful examination of this subject for 
ten years, [ repeat it, the Board of Missions don’t 
get more than one-third of the young men who 
enter the ministry in any single year, to take a 
commission at her hands! 

I am not now giving a fact which an enemy 
answers by saying, these young men do not 
like Ecclestastical rds, and seek other means 
of getting to their fields of labour, and of being 
sustained there. Far from it; these brethren, 
almost to a man, are the friends of ecclesiastical 
organizations. The time for such a reply from 
any source, has gone: past. 

t [ am trespassing. In my next, I will en- 
deavour to show the amount of money which is 
required, every year, in order to sustain these 
one thousand men, on the supposition that we 
had them; with some remarks on Christian be- 
neficence. EvaNGELIsT. 


THE JEWS. 

The following extracts are taken from Der 
Orient, a German newspaper. They seem to 
betoken a movement among the continental Jews 
in relation to the late crisis in Syria : 

«© We have a country, the inheritance of our 
fathers, finer, more fruitful, better situated for 
commerce, than many of the most celebrated 
portions of the globe. Environed by the deep- 
delled Taurus, the lively shores of the Euphrates, 
the lofty steppes of Arabia, and of rocky Sinai, 
our country extends along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, crowned by the towering cedars 
of Lebanon, the source of a hundred rivulets 
and brooks, which spread fruitfulness over 
shady dales and confer wealth on the contented 
inhabitant8. A glorious land, situated at the fur- 
ther extremity of the sea which connects three 

quarters of the globe, over which the Pheeni- 
cians, our brethren, sent their numerous fleets 
to the shores of Albion, and the rich coasts of 
Lithuania, near to both the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf; the perpetual courses of the traf- 
fic of the world, on the way from Persia and 
India to the Caspian and Black Sea ; the central 
country of the commerce between the East and 
West. 

* Every country has its peculiarity ; every peo- 
ple their own nature. Syria, with its extensive 
surrounding plains unfavourable to regular culti- 
vation, is a land of transit, of communication, of 
caravans. No people of the earth have lived 
so true to their calling from the first as we have 
done. Weare atrading people, born for the 
country where little food is necessary, and this 
is furnished by nature almost spontaneously to 
the temperate inhabitants, but not for the heavy 


in no country 0 


so numerous as in Syria; in none do they live 
in as dense masses, so independent of the sur- 
rounding inhabitants; in none do they persevere 
so steadily in their faith in the promise of the 
fathers, as on the beautiful shores of the Oron- 
tes. In Damascus alone live near 60,000. 

“ The Arab has maintained his language and 
his original country ; on the Nile, in the de- 
serts, as far as Sinai, and beyond Jordan, he 
feeds his flocks. In the elevated plains of Asia 
Minor the Turkoman has conquered for himself 
a country, the birth-place of the Osman ; but 
Syria and Palestine are depopulated. For cen- 
turies the battle-field between the sons of Altai 
and of the Arabian wilderness, the inhabitants 
of the West and the half-nomadic Persians, none 
have been able to establish themselves and main- 
tain their nationality; no nation can claim 
the name of Syrian. A chaotic mixture of all 
tribes and tongues, remnants of migrations from 
north and south, they disturb one another in the 
possession of the glorious land where our fathers 


‘for so many centuries emptied the cup of joy 
‘and woe, where every clod is drenched with the 


blood of our heroes when their bodies were bu- 
ried under the ruins of Jerusalem. 

“The power of our enemies is gone, the an- 
gel of discord has long since mown down their 
mighty hosts, and yet ye do not bestir your- 
selves, people of Jehovah! What hinders? No- 
thing but your own supineness. 

“Think you that Mehemet Ali or the Sultan 
in Stamboul will not be convinced that it would 
be better for him to be the protector of a peace- 
ful and wealthy people, than with infinitely less 
of men and money to contend against the ever-re- 
peated, mutually provoked insurrections of the 
Turks and Arabs, of whom neither the one nor 
the other are able to give prosperity to the coun- 
try? 

% Our probation was long, in all countries, 
from the North Pole to the South! There is no 
trade, no art, which we have not practised, no 
science in which we cannot show splendid ex- 
amples. Where will you find better proclaim- 
ers of civilization to the wild tribes of the East? 

** People of Jehovah, raise yourselves from 

our thousand years’ slumber! Rally round 
er Ta have really the will, a Moses will not 
be wanting. The rights of nations will never 
grow old; take possession of the land of your 
fathers ; build a third time the temple of Zion, 
greater and more magnificent than ever. Trust 
in the Lord, who has led you safely through 
the vale of misery thousands of years. He also 
will not forsake you in your last conflict.” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Past Year.—There were only six perfectly 
clear days in the year 1840, viz: Jan. 16th and 17th, 
April 9th, July 12th, Oct. 6th, and Dec. 11th. Christ- 
mas day was colder than it has been for thirty years. 
Five feet of snow fell during the year, viz :—in Jan. 
10 inches, in February 2 inches, in March 11 inches, 
in April 3 inches, in Oct. 2 inches, in Nov. 4 inches, 
and in Dec. 30 inches. 

Unirep States Banx.—There are outstanding at 
the present. time $750,000 of the notes of the old 
United States Bank, most of which are supposed to 
be destroyed, as they have almost entirely ceased 
to make their appearance for redemption. 


Tue Larp Lamp.—The secret of the lamp recent- 
ly invented in Michigan to burn lard, consists, it is 
said in using a tube to conduct the wick. 
The copper conducts heat enough to keep the lard al- 
ways ina liquid state. 


A Novetty.—As a proof of the mildness of the 
weather of late, we were yesterday presented with a 
Violet, in fall bloom, which was pulled from a flow- 
er-bed in the open air, in front of the residence of 
Mr. J. H. Buchanan, in Morris street, and which 
until recently had been covered with snow.—<Si. | 
Courier, Jan. 9th. 

Larce Ox.—An ox weighing 3600 pounds rais- 
ed by Mr. Sheets, of Berks county, Pennsy!vania, 


dis to be seen free of charge, at the Union Drove 


Yard, on the Ridge road, Philadelphia. He has 
been purchased by a number of enterprising butchers, 
for'1500 dollars, with the intention of slaughtering 
him in that city. | 

Ayorner Deratcation.—The Directors of the 
Franklin Bank of Baltimore have discovered that 
Mr. S.'L. .Hawkins, the former Cashier, and who 
had acted in that capacity for nearly twenty 
is a defaulter to the amount of $100,000. The de- 
falcation, in all its extent and enormity, was not as- 
certained till the books were thoroughly examined on 
the 3lst ult. preparatory to making the annual state- 


which determined the Disectors to wind up the affairs 
of the institution. 


An otp Posrmaster.—The oldest postmaster in 
the United States, died recently, Henry Tutwiller, 
P. M. at Harrisonburg, Va. He was appointed by 
Washington, and had held the office 40 years. 


Tae Taayver Case.—The case of Thayer vs. the 
United States Bank, that involved about eleven hun- 
dred thousand dollars and has occupied a considerable 
portion of public attention in its progress through the 
courts, has, we jearn, been withdrawn by an amica- 
ble arrangement; the Bank, we hear it stated, pays 
the principal and six per cent. interest. As thig debt 
entered into the calculations of the Bank on resum- 
ing, the settlement makes no difference in the posi- 
tion of the Bank, her enlarged means in London 
giving her ample powers to meet the demand.— 

nited States Gazette. 


Arrest.—Four of the seamen who were brought 
home in the brig Tigris, at Boston, on a charge of 
being engaged in the slave trade, and discharged, 
have sued Mr. Jackson, the British Midshipman, 
for a trespass in bringing them home in custody. 
Bail was demanded in the sum of 1000 dollars, but 
he was allowed to remain at large on his parole of 
honour. 

APPOINTMENT BY THE GoveRNoroF New York.— 
John Romeyan Broadhead, of Saugerties, Ulster 
country, has been appointed by the Governor and 
Senate of New York, the agent to examine the re- 
cords relating to that State, and supposed to remain 
in Holland, England, and France. This gentleman 
is the son of an eminent minister of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church, and is said to be peculiarly well quali- 
fied from character, talent, and education, to under- 
take the mission. He has been residing the past 
year at the Hague, with the American Chargé, and 
possesses particular advantages from his intimate 
acquaintance with the fatherland—from which his 
family were among the earliest emigrants to this 
country. 

A Boopuist.—The National Intelligencer of the 
23d inst. says :—Among the arrivals in this city is a 
Chinese Boodhist, from Canton, accompanied by 
Doctor Parker, who has been for some years a resi- 
dent at that place. His name is Chin-Lung, and 
bears the title of T'uch-shoo-yin, or student of letters. 
He was yesterday presented to the President, and, 
among other questions, he asked, in the figurative 
language of the East, how lung His Excellency had 
been the security of the people, meaning how long had 
he been President. Chin-Lung is a native of 
Pekin. He is about twenty-one years of age, and 
in religion he is a Boodhist. 

Sucar.—The Louisiana Advertiser estimates the 
consumption of sugar in the United States at 
200,000 hogsheads per annum, or one hundred and 
eighty millions of pounds. Taking the cost to the 
consumer at the average rate of seven cents, we have 
the sum of $12,000,000 paid yearly by the nation 
for the use of this valuable and now necessary arti- 
cle. 


Poputar Instruction,—Governor Roman states 
that Louisiana is, of all the States in the Union, that 
which has spent the most money for public instruc- 
tion. The appropriations for this object alone in 1840 
amounted to $141,763. The state is entitled to 784,320 
acres of land under’ the law of Congress assigning 
the sixteenth section of each township for the use 
of public schools, This quantity will be consider- 
ably diminished, in consequence of many of the 
townships being covered by private claims ; others are 
composed of marshy or valueless land. The value of 
the residue is estimated at $1,118,880. It is recom- 
mended that these lands be disposed of; and a fund 
created out of them for primary schools. By the grant 
‘from Congress the proceeds of these lands are to be 
applied to schools in the district in which the lands 
are situated. ‘The topography of the State is hostile 
to such a disposition, and the general fund system is 
therefore recommended. 


Tue 
dates Nov. 3d, Nov. 11th, Dec. 10th, Dec. 17th, 
1839, for the Exploring Squadron, had reached the 
Sandwich Islands previous to June 20th, 1840. A 
letter received in this city from a gentleman belong- 
ing to the Scientific Corps, and who was to meet 
the Squadron at Oahu, dated at that place June 20th, 
1840, states that the expedition is hourly expected.— 

las 


Exptoring Squapron.—Letters, bearing 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


sing, if he were remiss in giving notice to stop, a 
month or a year of postage actually paid out of 
pocket, besides the cost of his paper. Another sug- 
gestion is, to charge postage on all exchange news- 
papers—that is, the papers received by newspaper 
publishers. This again would be a heavy tax on 
all publishers—a tax utterly disproportionate to 


years, |-the benefit accruing therefrom to the department. To 


the publishers of the small country papers it would 
be ruinous. A special agent is recommended for 
each State. These reforms, it is said, will warrant 


proposed reduction in postage. 


ment on the 4th instant, and was one of the causes : 


New Yorx Srate Finances.—From the report 
of the Comptroller to the Legislature we learn that 
the expenses of the last fiscal year were $3,298,917, 
the balance left unexpended was $17,705. The es- 
timated revenue for the present year is $963,097— 
estimated expenditnre, $949,506. The whole debt 
of the State is $13,484,801. The amount of the 
Common School Fund, on the 30th September last, 
was $2,033,807; of the Literature Fund, $268,777. 


ImporTaNT TO Farmers.—The Harrisburg Tele- 
graph says a farmer in that county has discovered a 
perlpet and complete remedy for the Hessian fly in 
wheat. The experiment has been tested for three 
years, and the expense of the remedy is said tu be 
trifling. If this information be correct, the discovery 
isa mr’ important one to farmers and the public 
generally. 

Western Emicration.—lIt is stated as a fact, 
says the Harrisburg Telegraph, and we notice it as 
showing the rapid settlement of Ohio by eastern citi- 
zens, that of the 111 members of the present Legis- 
lature of that state, only 14 are natives of the state, 
while 37 were born in Pennsylvania. 


An Enrerprise.—The Springfield, Illinois, Jour- 
nal, states that a company has been formed for build- 
ring and running a steamboat on the Rock river, and 
that a ship is now contracted for, to be built at Cairo, 
the ensuing summer, to run as a direct trader be- 
tween that city and Liverpool. This embryo city— 
we believe it already has a charter—is situated at 
the extreme southern point of Illinois, on the penin- 
sula formed by the junction of the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi rivers. 

Resumption.—The Baltimore Banks, at a recent 
meeting, unanimously agreed to resume specie pay- 
ments on Monday, the Ist of February. The Vir- 

inia banks resume the same day. The Banks of 
North Carolina, and other southern Banks, will, it 
is supposed, resume at the same time. The Banks 
of Wilmington, (Del.) have resumed specie pay- 
ments. 


ILLinois—aAn Illinois paper says that a most im- 
portant case, involving the general validity of tax 
titles, is now on trial before the Supreme Court of, 
that State. A vast amount of property is involved 
in the issue, and if the validity of the title is not sus- 
tained, it will produce distress and suffering of which 
a conception can hardly be formed. 


Liasitity or ‘Tenants.—Heretofore, says the N. 
York Commercial Advertiser, we have always un- 
derstood it to be a good law that a tenant, occupying 
premises that were destroyed by fire, remained liable 
for the rent until the expiration of his term; but 
in the Marine Court, on Monday, Justice Randall 
charged the jury vr recent decisions this doc- 
trine had been overruled, and that the ouster of the 
tenant by fire exonerated him from the payment of 
rent from the date thereof. If this is true law the 
people ought to know it. 


Suspension.—The Farmers and Mechanics Bank 
of New Bicsowieh, New Jersey, has suspended 
specie payments. The Directors hope that they 
shall be able to pay all demands against the institu- 
tion. The bills are at a heavy discount. 


“ Paper Mitts anp Paintinc Orrices In New 
HampsuHire.—T here are in this State 13 paper ma- 
nufactories, employing L111 hands, and producing 
$258,600 worth of paper annually, and having in- 
vested a capital of $104,300. The e are also thirty- 
six priiting offices, employing 252 hands, and with 
a capital invested of $110,850, which issue 27 week- 
ly papers and ten periodicals. 


Heavy Damaces.—Mr. Jeremiah Chichester has 
obtained a verdict for $18,557.19 damages against 
the Agent of the Sing Sing Prison. It appears that 
Mr. Chichester, the plaintiff, entered into a contract 
with Robert Wiltse, the Agent of the prison, on the 
26th Dec. 1839, for the services of a stipulated num- 
ber of convicts, for seven years ensuing, or up to the 
20th Dec. 1833, with the privilege of renéwing said 
contract for aterm of years longer. ‘I'he damages 
for the violations of the contract, which embraced 
the seven years, were laid at $25,000, and the vio- 
lations were, a refusal on the part of the agent to al- 
low the plaintiff a sufficiency of men, to allow him 
for dressed stuff, as agreed, and for bad work.—(Ro- 
bert Wiltse, acting as agent forthe whole term of 
the contract.) The referees, after a patient and tho- 
rough examination into the merits of the case, re- 
poreed on. be Sth inet. a verdict for the plaintiff of 


representation, and leave very large fractions unre- 
ted in a majority of the States. The New 

‘ork Express contains a table showing the effect of 
such a ratio compared with the present. By this it 
appears that the 13 non-slave holding States, which 
under the present ratio of 47,700 have a representation 
in the House of Congress of 142 members, would by 
the ratio pro have such representation increased 
to 154 members, while the 13 slaveholding. States 
which have now 100 would be decreased to 95, 
making 249 members in the House.—A ratio of 
50,000 would increase the House to about 300 mem- 


bers. — Newark Daily Adv. 


Fire.—A large building used as a school room 
and dormitory, in the Orphan Boys Asylum of New 
Orleans was entirely consumed by fire on the 12th 
inst. The valuable library was destroyed. The 
loss is estimated at 8000 dollars, and is severely 
felt by the institution, 


Beaxs Country Bana.—The Berks County Bank, 
has been reorganized, and will go into operation with 
the following Board of Directors; Elijah Dechert, 
Joseph H. Spayd, Henry Flannery, John Beitenman, 
Wm. Barling, Hon. Wm. Addams and Henry Con- 
rad. Elijah Dechert was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent on the 22d inst. A. T. Boas continues Cashier. 


Tue Bounpary Question.—Governor Davis, of 
Massachusetts, sent a message to the Legislature on 
Friday, accompanying a resolution of the Legislature 
of Maine, inwhich he expresses his fears that there 
is no disposition on the part of Great Britain to settle 
this long disputed question, in regard to which the 
terms of the treaty of ’83 are plain and intelligible. 

Water Power.—The water power belonging to 
the city of Rochester, N. Y., is estimated to be equal 
to 1920 steam engines of twenty horse power each. 
The river supplies about 20,000 cubie feet of water 
per minute, when it is at its medium level. 


From Fcroripa.—The U. S. steamer Newbird, 
Capt. MeNalty, which arrived at Savannah on Sun- 
day week, from Pilatka, brings intelligence that some 
500 or 600 Indians had come into the different posts. 
It was reported that an attack had been made on Fort 
Walker, not long since, and several persons killed. 
Captain W. B. Davidson, 3d Artillery, died at Indian 
Key, on the 24th December, regretted by all who 
knew him as a gallant officer and worthy man. 


Banx.—The Wheeling Times says : 
“This institution has, we learn, ceased to do busi- 
ness. Whether there will be any serious loss to bill 
holders, we cannot say; but they will certainly not 
find the bills very readily cashed, or very current at 
present.” 


Deatu or Commopore Strevens.—We announce 
to our readers the decease—sudden and unanticipa- 
ted as itis afflicting—-of Commodore Tuomas Ho.tpup 
STEVENS, commander of the Naval station at Wash- 
ington city, in the forty-seventh year of his age. In 
the meridian of life, and in the enjoyment of the 
highest health, he retired to bed on Wednesday 
night, and before morning the angel of death had 
stricken him from the number of the living. We 
know not when 4 | instance of those solemn dis- 
pensations which Providence orders, as it were, as 
admonitions of the uncertain tenure of existence, has 
struck upon us more painfully, Open-hearted, frank, 
and generous, we knew not a man who made his 
way so directly to the affections of all to whom he 
became known, as this gallant and lamented officer; 
and proportionably keen is the sorrow for his loss 
and the re which is universally felt for his 
large and estimable family. 

Commodore Stevens was a native of Charleston, 
South Carolina, and entered the Navy in 1808, at 
the early age of fifteen. Young as he was, he had 
distinguished himself in the war of 1812, even be- 
fure Perry’s brilliant victory on Lake Erie, and he 
commanded one of the vessels in that ever-mmemora- 
ble battle. As a man, he was without reproach; 
and, as an officer, he was regarded as one of the 
brightest ornaments of the Navy in peace, as he had 
been one of its gallant sons in war.—Jational Intel- 
ligencer. 

Tue Wuate Trave.—It appears by areport made 
by the Committee on Naval Affairs in the Senate of 
the United States in 1836, that the whale ships alone 
in the Pacific Ocean number 460 sail, amounting to 
nearly 200,000 tons, and manned by 12,000 seamen ! 
The report says, ** Every time this whale fleet puts 
to sea, there is required, in outfits, flour, 80,010 bbls, 
pork and beef, 79,120 barrels, molasses, 621,000 
gallons; coffee, 552,609 pounds; sugar, 256,800 
pounds; tea, 172,500 pounds; rice, 1300 tes; duck, 
46,460 pieces; cordage, 8960 tons; iron hoops, 4600 
tons ; copper, 552,000 sheets, vessels coppered every 
voyage; staves, 10,000,000. No part of the com- 
merce of this country is more important than that 
which is carried on in the PacifieOcean. It is large 
in amount—not less than $12,000,000 of capital are 
invested in, and actively employed by, one branch of 
the whale fishery alone; and in the whole trade is 
directly and indirectly involved not less than fifty to 


Rai Roap rrom PHILADELPHIA To PitrssuRG.— 
Mr. Charles L. Schlatter, engineer, has made a re- 
port fo the Canal Commissioners, in which he says 
that he has surveyed a route from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg, on which a rail road can be constructed, 
oo highest grade 45 feet to the mile. Distance 348 
miles. 


Epvucation 1n Kentucxy.—The superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Kentucky stated in his last re- 
port, that in a certain county of the State out of fif- 
teen Grand Jurors, the Judge could not find one 
whom he might appoint foreman ; also that in a col- 
lection of some forty or fifty persons accidentally 
convened in a country tavern, not one could be found 
who could give his signature as a witness to a bond. 
He furthermore stated that in 1830 there were in the 
commonwealth 140,000 children of proper ages to be 
at school; and that in June Jast the whole number at 
school was only about 32,000. These statements 
having given occasion to some expressions of incre- 
dulity, the su 
of the Kentucky papers proofs in confirmation of his 
assertions. In reference to the last mentioned par- 
ticular he gives later statistics, obtained we presume 
by the recent census. It is stated that in 1840 there 
were 175,000 children between the ages of 5 and 15, 
of whom on the first of June, only 32,904 were at 
school.— Rall. Amer. 


Evans’ Recutatinc Sarety Vatve.—A 
Cincinnati correspondent of the Cleaveland Herald 
mentions a lecture delivered by Professor Locke, in 
which he remarked, in reference to Evans’s new 
Self Regulating Safety Valve: “I should rest at 
ease, with the most perfect assurance of safety on 
the top of a boiler, furnished with this self-regulating 
valve, though the engineer were crowding on heat 
and steam to the utmost limit of his power, though 
he were driving his boat at her extreme rate, in ra- 
cing with acompetitor, and though he was trying any 
experiment provided he did not interfere with the ar- 
rangement of this valve.” The writer of the letter 
adds: * It has already been applied on board of some 
20 or 30 boats and I believe the day is not distant 
when public opinion will compel its application on 
board of every boat that sails. Such are my views 
respecting it, yet truth requires me to also add, that 
some of the engineers of this place, profess to be- 
lieve that it will in no wise add security over the 
common safety valve.”’ 


Important To Newspaper Reapers.—It has re- 
cently been decided in Philadelphia, that if a person 
allows a paper to be left on his premises, he is liable 
for the subscription, notwithstanding he may have 
called at the office, and expressly ordered it stopped. 
If a person does not intend to pay for a paper, he 
must not receive nor read it. 


Pusiic Scuoots 1n New Jersry.—The number of 
towns in New Jersey is 142. In these it is estima- 
ted, are 1400 school districts. Reports have been 
received from 753 out of 793 districts in 71 towns. 
The number of children in these districts, between 
the ages of six and sixteen, is 50,898, of which 
26,562 attend the public schools. The greater part 
of the remainder, it is stated, attend at private schools. | 


Post Orrice Department.—The reform in the 
Post Office Department suggested in the report of 
Mr. Plitt, the special agent who recently returned 
from a visit of observation in Europe, embraces the 
abolition of the franking privilege; two rates of 
postage only for the whole Union, to be charged ex- 
clusively by weight—letters under half an ounce five 
cents for 500 miles, and 10 cents for any distance be- 
yond that, with five cents for every additional half 
ounce—no package weighing over a pound to be ta- 
ken. Postage to be paid in advance in all cases. 

Newspapers and all printed matter to be charged 
by weight, and paid in advance. Much complaint is 
made of the burden of printed matter that is never 
called for. The payment in advance of postage on 
newspapers and periodicals, would fall very heavily 
on publishers, subjecting them to both inconvenience 
and loss, and to loss, moreover, against which they 
have no means of protecting themselves. Postmas-| 
ters have the means at their control of obtaining pay- 
ment, by refusing to deliver the paper until the post- 
age is paid; and when it is not paid, gy ee notify 
the publisher and so have it stopped. Buta news- 
paper may lie dead in a distant post office, day after 
day and week after week, the unfortunate publisher 
not knowing but that it is regularly taken out all the 
while, and all the while paying postage on it— 


as if the loss of his subscription was not enough. 
There would be no reciprocity of risk in the matter. 
The postmaster could secure himself—or rather the 


ee loss in a moment; but the pub- 
ishe 


r would lie at the mercy of the postmaster, lo- 


rintendent has published in several | 


Popu.aTioN oF Tennessee.—It appears by the 
recent census of Tennessee, that the entire popula- 
tion of that State is 823,067—of these 629,492 are 
whites, 5407 free coloured, and 188,168 are slaves. 
The population of the State, iu 1330, consisted of 
535,746 whites, 4555 free coloured persons, and 
141,603 slaves ; amounting, in all, to 681,904, being 
an increase in ten years of 142,163. The increase 
has been as follows: whites, 93,746 ; free coloured, 
852; slaves, 46,565. 


Tue Pusric Domatin.—The amount of unsold 
lands in nine States is 154,000,000 acres, sold 
84,000,000, receipts $97,000,000, cost to the nation in 
the purchase of Louisiana and Florida, in extin- 
guishing Indian titles, removing Indians, Indian 
wars, agencies, offices, &c., $1U9,000,000. The cost 
so far has exceeded the receipt, $12,000,000. 


Goop Savaries.—The sum received by the Uni- 
ted States District Attorney, at New York, dur ng 
the last year, is $28,000.07; by the Clerk of the 
Court, $19,469.92. The Marshal of Mississippi 
received $87,150. A new law has been reported to 
make these and all similar offices salary offices, at 


$5000 per annum. 


Canau Investication.—The Georgetown Advo- 
cate says :—We learn that Messrs. Fisk, Ingle, Fil- 
lebrown, and other gentlemen from the District of 
Columbia, have been subpeenaed to appear before a 
Committee of the Legislature of Maryland, who 
have been instructed to inquire into the management 
of the affairs of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
since it fell into the hands of its present President 
and Directors. 


Tue Seneca Treaty.—There is a good deal of 
excitement at Buffalo in relation to the treaty be- 
tween the Ogden Land Company and the Seneca 
Indians. The Commercial Advertiser says :— 
*“’T'wo or more public oe have been held by 
the people. The first was called by the friends of 
those who oppose the treaty, at which it was de- 
nounced in strong terms as an iniquitous affair. The 
second meeting was called by those favourable to 
the execution of the treaty. But when the people 
had assembled, they insisted upon a free discussion 
of both sides of the question. ‘The consequence was 
a tumult for a time, resulting in permission for the 
opponents of the treaty to speak.’ 


Damaces on DeLaware Division.—A report from 
Mr. Huffnagle, engineer, who was despatched to 
ascertain the damage which had been sustained 
on the Delaware Division by the recent freshet, was 
sent to the House on Saturday by the Canal Board. 
It appears that the following estimated appropria- 
tions will be required : 


Damage to mechanical work $56,410 90 
Canal 83,510 00 

Ordinary repairs on work not affected 
by the freshet, as per Ann. Report, 10,500 00 
$150,420 00 


This total will be required to restore the naviga- 


water. 


tion. We trust that speedy action will be taken. 
It is the most lucrative division of the Pennsylvania 
State works, the tolls last year having amounted to 
more than $90,000.—Harrisburg Tel. 


Destroctive Fire in AND Loss oF 
Lire.—At one o’clock on Saturday morning, a fire 
broke out in the umbrella manufactory of Wright & 
Brothers, 125 Market street, above Third street. The 
rear building, with its contents, and the upper part 
of the front building, were entirely destroyed. The 
loss in goods is estimated at forty thousand dollars, 
which is only partially covered by insurance. No. 
123, occupied by Wilmer & Brothers as a fancy 
goods store, and No. 127, by Wood & Abbott, dry 

oods dealers, were considerably —— with a 
oss of merchandise in the premises of about twenty 
thousand dollars, which is covered by insurance.— 
Thomas R. Evans, shoemaker, No. 129, had about 
two hundred dollars worth of goods damaged by 
Several other buildings were slightly in- 
jured. But the most distressing portion of the ca- 
lamity is yet to be told. About half past two o'clock 
the fear wall of Wright’s store fell with a tremen- 
dous crash. Oscar Douglass, aged 27, and Mark S. 
Rink, aged 22, two firemen, were killed, and David 
Orrick, also a fireman, so severely injured that he is 
not expected to survive. 


ApporTiONMENT oF ReparsentaTion.—The total 
population of the United States, according to the 
Census, will stand about as follows: whites, 14,250- 
000, free coloured, 400,000, slaves, 2,354,000—total 
17,000,000. The ratio of 60,000 which has been 


proposed as the basis of pmo pe would de- 
ptive many of the states of part of their present 


of property” 

AvaBaMs Banxs.—The Mobille Planters’ Journal 
of the 14th instant, is nearly filled with a part of the 
report of the commissioners on the condition of the 
branch of the state bank of Mobile. What is the 
opinion of the commissioners on the subject may be 
inferred from the fact that they recommend that the 
affairs of the institution should be wound up. 


Mississipp1 Banxs.—Governor McNutt in his 
message to the Legislature, says: “During the 
last four years all the banks in this state have heen 
unable to furnish exchange equal to the value of the 
cotton crop of a single year. The present situa- 
tion of our banks places it beyond their power to 
furnish a sound currency, or to aid the indebted por- 
tion of the community by further loans. Justice to 
their creditors, debtors, and the stockholders, and to 
the State, imperiously demands that they be placed 
in liquidation for the benefit of all concerned. 


Aw Eartuquake.—About half past five o’clock 
on Monday morning, 25th inst., those of our citizens 
who were awake, were startled by aheavy rumbling 
sound which was probably caused by an earthquake. 
It seems to have been heard simultaneously in every 
part of the city. Near the Columbia College, the 
noise resembled the rolling of a heavy laden Penn- 
sylvania wagon. In Hudson street, near St. John’s 
Park; in the upper part of Greenwich street, and in 
Vandewater street, the sound was the same. A 
house in the last mentioned street, shook so as to 
awake the inmates.— New York Com. Adv. 

The Newark (New Jersey) Daily Advertiser says, 
that Newark and vicinity was shaken at the same 
time. In all parts of the city families were roused 
from sleep by the shaking, some say rocking, of their 
dwellings. Several gentlemen rose, expecting to find 
the walls of their houses opened, or cracked at least, 
and all concur in speaking of the rumbling noise 
which is understood to be one of the indications of 
an earthquake. We hear of the same phenomenon 
as far west of us as Springfield, and at Belleville on 
the north, a range of some 10 or 12 miles. The 
— appears to have been felt for about 20 se- 
conds. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The new —— Columbia, Captian Judkins, 
sailed from Liverpool at 10 o’clock, P. M., Tues- 
day, 5th instant, and after a very rough passage, ar- 
rived at Boston on the 22d inst. We have receiv- 
ed by her our files of London papers to the eve- 
ning of the 4th, with Paris dates to the 2d, and Liv- 
erpool of the 5th inclusive, ~ 

It is stated, on the authority of a passenger, that 
the steam ship took fire on Monday morning, 18th 
inst., about 2 A. M., when within four hundred miles 
of Halifax. But few passengers were awake at the 
time. The fire was got under by the crew, after half 
an hour’s exertion. The Columbia brought to Bos- 
ton about 30,000 letters, being the largest mail ever 
delivered from any vessel at that city. 

The steam-ship President was advertised to leave 
for New York on the 10th of February; the British 
Queen on the 10th of March; the Britannia on the 
4th of February; the Caledonia on the 4th of March, 
and the Acadia on the 19th of March. 

Money was rather scarce, but getting easier, the 
rates in market for prime mercantile paper, were 5 or 
6 per cent. : 

The import of cotton into Liverpool in the year 
1840, was 1,416,163 bales—which is an increase of 
401,296 bales over the import of 1839; and 85,194 
over that of 1838. 

There was a very violent thunder storm in London, 
Greenwich, and the vicinity, on the morning of Janu- 
ary 3. Spitalfield church was struck by lightning 
and the spire and roof were considerably injured. 
Streatham church was also struck and set on fire, and 
the whole of the steeple was destroyed. The storm 
was quite extensive along the shores, from Windsor 
downward. It was felt also at Brighton. 

There were no later news from China or India. 
There had been a report said to have been received 
overland by way of St. Petersburgh, that the British 
troops in China had advanced to Pekin, but it does 
not appear to have been entitled to the least credit. 

The news of the greatest interest is from Turkey 
and Egypt. Admiral Stopford refused to ratify the 
convention with Mehemet Ali, made by Commodore 
Napier, but he immediately pro other terms, 
not very materially different, which the Pacha im- 
mediately’acceded to, and the pacification was likely 
to be consummated. The Pacha agreed to inake his 
sabmission to the Porte—to give up the Turkish 
fleet—and to evacuate Syria. | 

Daring three days, ending December 28th, there 


were 22 fires in London, some of which occasioned 
considerable destruction of property. 

The Chartists had been making new demonstra- 
tions in Wales, but were effectually held in check by 
the military. } 

Vincent has addressed a letter from Oakham jail 
to the Chartists of Cheltenham, in which he says 
that, on his liberation, he shall commence a system 
of agitation throughout England. 

he quarrel between SpSin and Portugal has so far 
subsided, that the Spanish Regency has consented 
to wait until the Portuguese Government could lay 
the treaty of 1825 before the Cortes in the course of 
January. The Portuguese Government offered to 
submit the question between the two countries to the 
mediation of Great Britain, and it is said that Espar- 
tero has expressed his readiness to accept the propo- 
sed mediation. 

We learn from a late English paper, that Father 
Matthew, in one of his recent addresses to the peo- 

e in the south of Ireland, where he has been since 
is visit to Dublin, stated that the number of tee- 
totalers in Ireland had increased to three million three 
hundred thousand. 

The Nile has risen to 22} feet this year, and the 
inundation is so great that incalculable mischief has 
been done to the country. 

A manuscript relative tothe military and naval 
position of Corsica, entirely written in Napoleon’s own 
hand, has been found in a library at Toulon. 

A woman named Jones, died recently at Dudley, 
above ninety years old, leaving Behind hé one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight grand-children ! 

A meeting for the promotion of Irish manufactures 
was held in Dublin theatre on Thursday. The boxes 
were occupied by ladies, the r and gallery held the 
male part of the audience, and the speakers were on 
the stage. Mr. O’Connell and Professor Butt were 
the principal performers. Though the meeting was 
hel be the day time, the theatre was brilliantly 
lighted. 

"The commercial city of Leghorn is in the most 
melancholy condition, owing to the failure of several 
first rate houses. 

A lamentable accident occurred at Dublin, on the 
24th ult., at the Roman Catholic chapel in Francis 
street. One of the timbers of the gallery, which 
was —— with people, was heard to crack—a cry 
was raised that the building was falling, and a rush 
ensued, in which three persons were trampled to 
death, and several were dangerously injured. 

The Hon. T. C. Robertson has succeeded Lord 
Auckland to the Governor-Generalship of India pro 
tem. 

The eminent astronomer, the Abbe Scarpelini, 
died lately at Rome. 

tal of Great Britain and Ireland.—The grand 
total capital of Great Britain and Ireland is estimat- 
ed at £2,620,000,000. The value of all sorts of 
public property is £103,000,000. Lands, ships, ca- 
nals, rail roads, horses, mines, timber, crops, &c., is 
estimated at £945,000,000. Furniture, apparel, 
plate, specie, money in chancery, savings banks, &c. 
estimated at £580,000,000. e national debt is 
about £764,000,000. 

Raitway Accipents.—An accident occurred on 
the London and Brighton Railway on the 2d inst. 
by which three persons were killed. It was occa- 
sioned by the giving way of an archway, and the 
falling of a large quantity of earth, It was reported 
that another similar accident had occurred, and a 
number of lives lost. Since the commencement of 
the works on this line, the railroad has furnished the 
Sussex County Hospital with between 300 and 400 
accidents, and about 70 or 80 lives have been lost, 
exclusive of the accidents above mentioned. 

Vienna, Dec. 20.—I hear that the Emperor has 
been pleased to grant to the Protestant students of 
Hungary and ‘Transylvania, permission again to 
frequent the University of Gottingen, which has 
been withheld for many years. 

The Desert of Suez has become a regular hig h- 
road, marked by carriage wheels, and furnished with 
stations, where travellers may indulge in refresh- 
ments. 

The wood of Postel, four leagues from Brussels, 
has been totally destroyed by fire. The column of 
fire extended more than three leagues in length, and 
rose to a of fifty feet. 

Advices from Constantinople announce that the 
Russians have been completely defeated by the Cir- 
cassians, and driven from one of their most impor- 
tant fortresses after a decisive battle. No date or 

lace being > ap to this event makes the intel- 
igence doubtful, especially as we have heard no- 
thing to induce us to believe that Russian hostili- 
ties were not suspended in Circassia on account of 
the menacing aspect of affairs in Syria and Europe. 
FRANCE. 
Farther plots against Louis Phili pe’s life are 
in spoken of as having been found in the pocket 
of the driver of a Paris omnibus, who committed 
suicide. A paper is said to have been found, setting 
forth that being a member of a secret 


hi 
but, finding 


turn had come by lot to kill the King, 
himself unable to commit the crime, 5 had deter- 
mined to hang himself. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, in the session of De- 
cember 30, M. Humann, the Minister of Finance, 
presented the budget of the year. He went into a 
very full statement of the condition of the finances— 
the debt, the expenditures, and the resources of the 
country. The amount of the budget of expenses for 
the ensuing year is 1,316,000,000 francs. That of 
revenue is 1,162,000,000, presenting a deficiency of 
154,000,000. 

It appears that the French are trying to get up a 

uarrel with the Emperor of Morocco, (a second edi- 
tion of that of Algiers, and no doubt with the same 
ultimate intentions,) a conquest of whose fertile do- 
minions would amply repay them for their expenses 
and losses in Algiers. The possession of ‘Tangier 
and the adjacent coast, (and why not also Ceuta, 
notwithstanding its being now garrisoned by Span- 
lards?) would give them the command of the very 
entrance to the Mediterranean. 

The Hermine of Nantez asserts that orders have 
been received by the Director of Artillery at that 
place, to disarm the points along the coast of Brittany 
recently put in a state of defence. 

The Paris correspondent of the Commerce Belge 
writes:—‘* The French Government gives way to 
the demands of the Foreign Powers. The Minis- 
try of the 20th of October has decided on disarming. 
For several days the bureaux of the War Office have 
been — interdicted to every body not furnished 
with special leave, and the clerks have been entirely 
employed on the measures necessary for this purpose. 
The disarming is to begin with the artillery, and cour- 
iers have been despatched to the chiefs of this corps to 
inform them that they are immediately to prepare 
numerous furloughs for the men who joined last. A 
great part of the maierie/ is to be placed again in the 
arsenals.” 

RUSSIA. 

The cold in St. Petersburgh has been most in- 
tense. On the 15th December, Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer was at 45 to 494 degrees below freezing 
point. 

A fearful tempest has lately swept over the Black 
Sea and the Sea of Marmora, and incalculable dam- 
age has been done. ‘The Russian steamer from 
Odessa to Constantinople was wrecked on the coast 
of Khili. The engine became injured during the 
storm ; and the vessel, no longer obeying her helm, 
was thrown on the rocks, and nineteen men and 
passengers perished; the captain, however, was 
saved. The Trebisonde steamer had six hundred 
men on board, five of whom were swept away by a 
wave; three others have gone raving mad with 
fright and cold, and were obliged to be lashed to 
the masts; twenty more, who were taken at Con- 
stantinople had their limbs completely frozen. 


PRUSSIA. 


Some German papers have lately given obscure 
hints of the existence of a pretender to the throne of 
Prussia ; and a strange story on that subject has ap- 
peared in the Courier de la Moselle. In a letter under 
the convenient date of “ Frontiers of Prussia,” it is 
alleged that an elder brother of the present King, 
having been assassinated, left a son, who is now a 
major, in garrison in Mentz. He is said to be—as 
pretenders always are—highly accomplished ; and it 
is asserted t\:at several of the first families in Prussia 
have determined to support him. This conspiracy, 
we are assured, will soon astonish Europe by its re- 
sults. 

INDIA. 

The accounts from India scarcely enable us to 
conjecture with probability the results of present dis- 
turbances. The king of Siam is said to have espou- 
sed the cause of the Chinese, and Dost Mahommed, 
after gaining signal advantages over the British, is 
— tc have been defeated, wounded, and driven 
off the scene of war. But Affghanistan is likely to 
give the British more permanent trouble than any of 
their previous conquests. It is easy to say that they 
have been imprudent in pushing their victories across 
the Indus. ey could not help it They must 
either advance or retreat. Persia and Russia were 
inciting the Affghans to insult the English, and were 
gradually preparing through them a way for effective 
operations at some future day upon India. The sur- 
rounding tribes saw the apparent disgrace of the 
British, and were beginning to lose confidence in 
them, and thus the latter were driven into a war in 
which little can be gained, much must be wasted, 
and, some predict, all may be lost. 


FROM MEXICO. 
Accounts from Mexico represent the Federalists 


as having all surrendered -except a few bands from 
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Texas, who were remaining in the upper passes of 


the Rio Grande demanding the pay which Canalas 
had promised them. Arista was proceeding against 
them—this is presumed to have given rise to the 
rumour of an invasion of Texas by the Mexicans. 

A tornado was experienced on the Pacific coast of 
Mexico, early in November. Its ravages for alength 
of 70 or 80 miles, by a width of from 12 to 15 miles, 
had been dreadful. It prostrated and destroyed al- 
most every thing in its course. At Acapulco, more 
than 200 houses are said to have been blown down ; 
while at Cayuco 350 were destroyed. The distress 
was great among the surviving inhabitants. 

The British steamer Argyle was totally wrecked 
off the port of Vera Cruz, on the 5th ult. She had 
on board a numerous party on a pleasure excursion, 
all of whom were saved in boats. Two of the crew 
perished. 

LATEST FROM CHINA. 


The ship Moctezuma, Capt. Copp, has arrived at 
Philadelphia from Manilla, whence she sailed on the 
lst of September. She brings accounts from Macao, 
to the middle of August. e Chinese had seized 
an English Missionary who was at the time 
bathing in the river, and had taken him to Canton, 
where he was menaced with decapitation. The 
English had demanded his release in five days, which 
was declifed ; and they had in consequence attacked 
and destroyed the Chinese fort, which divides the 
Chinese from the Portuguese jurisdiction, near Ma- 
cao, and had killed sixty or seventy Chinese, with 
trifling loss on their _ The forts at the Bocca 
Tigris, have two hundred cannon mounted, and were 
so formidable, that the English did not choose to at- 
tack them. The universal opinion was, that the force of 
the British in China was inadequa/e to make any im- 
portant impression, and that there was no probability 
of any renewal of the foreign trade. Indeed it was 
thought that years might elapse before that event 
would take place. 


MARRIED. 

At Elizabethtown, New Jersey, on the 18th inst, at the 
residence of Reuben Van Pelt, Esq., by the Rev. N. Murray, 
the Rev. Jonatuan P. ALwarp, to CaTuarine V., daughter 
of the late Rev. Joun S. Vazepensure, of Sommerville. Mr. 
and Mrs. Alward sail on the coming week as Missionaries of 


the Presbyterian Foreign Missionary Society, for the Western 
Coast of 
DIED, 


At her residence in Shawneetown, Illinois, on the 3d_ inst. 
Mrs. Exvizaseru L. Kiaxrataick, wileof Mr, Alexander Kirk- 

trick, Merchant, Boom 33 years. Mrs. Kirkpatrick had 

urch ; as n ree of intelligence, 
energy of character, and a kind and amiable disposition, un- 
der the guidance and control of ardent piety, her 
station and performed her duties in the several relations 
which ghe sustained, tg God, to her family, to the Church, 
and to the world, with an efficiency of which, comparatively, 
few of the daughters of Jerusalem are capable. ‘Although 
her last illness was of but short duration, yet, fora considera- 
ble number of months, she seemed to anticipate her approach- 
ing dissolution, and strive to finish her work and prepare for 
her departure. She is gone! but “it is the Lord, let him do 
what seemeth him ." She is, as we believe, “ with 
Christ, which is far better.” And how a late these 
lines, sung by the weeping crowd who the funeral 


service : 
——" The vi now is obtained, 
She's gone her dear Saviour to see, 
Her wishes she fully has gained, 
She’s now where she longed to be. 
Then let us forbear to complain, 
That she has now gone from our sight, 
We soon shall behold her again, 
With new and redoubled delight,” 


Departed this life on the 4th January, 1841, Joszru Dona- 
GHEY, Sr., of Buffalo township, W — county, Penn- 
sylvania. In recording the decease of this humble and sin- 


cere follower of the Lamb, the writer pays a merited tribute 
to an intimate and endearing friendship, which subsisted be- 
tween the subject of it and himself, for a period of more than 
twenty-four years. As office-bearers in the same churches, 
their harmony (and t were often called to act together in 
cases of no common difficulty,) was never for a day, no not 
for an hour, ay tg Mr. was elected and or- 
dained a Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian Church of East 
Buffalo, in the year 1816, soon after its +4 This 
Church was in the year 1818. united, Presbytery of 
Washington, with the church of pe ©, under the same 
Pastor; and the sybject of this brie ir, sustained the 
office of woe in both churches, until were dis- 
united by the bytery, and the labours of the were 
confined to the latter, when the functions of Mr. D. also ceased 
in the former. He continued to be a faithful, zealous, and 
highly esteemed Elder of the church of Claysville until his 
death. Mr. Donaghy was a native of Ireland, and emi 

to this country not long afier the war of the revolution. He 


was most cordially attached to the political institutions of his 
adopted country, and manifested that attachment by acting 
ais part asa good and exemplary citizen. In his domestic re- 


and unwavering. In the 
of disease, when many were reluctant to enter 
account of its malignant nature, he was to be found ; 
by — exhortations, and the promises 
drawn from the only pure and proper source, the Bible, 
pete? instrument of support and consola 

dreds of departing Christians. He was indeed a 
ap and the prayer meeting, where he was a most 


the Chu 


cham 


had ao interest in his prayers, as well as 
liberal for his means. ‘The Bible, Mis - 


vere. One murmuring, complaining ex ion did how- 
ever, pass his lipp—and bees he heard 
to utter, were the following: 
“O glorious hour, 0 blest abode, 
F shall be near, and like my God.” 

Of him it may be emphatically said, “To 
Christ, and to die wan 

On the 18th of December last, Mr. Josern GILLELAND, 
the seventy-first year of his age. ‘The deceased was born 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, but has been for many years 
an inhabitant of Centre county, and a ruling Elder in the 
Sinking He was an exem- 

ry Christian, ied in peace, in the joyful, and 

trust, well founded hope of a glorious Pode - 

Near Independence, Washi county, Texas, 7th ult., 
Rev. Francis Rutserroap, of the Presbyterian Church. 
The death of Mr. R. was occasioned by the puncture of 
nail in the foot, which resulted in tetanus. A few weeks 
previous the deceased had fullowed the remains of a beloved 
wife to the grave. 

the at residence in Beaver county, 
sy'vania, Mr. WILLJaM MoorueaD, formerly of Philadelphia, 
in the forty-first year of his age. 


‘LECTURES ON ROMANISM. 
The third Lecture on Romanism, at the Walnut 
street church, Philadelphia, will, if Providence 


mit, be delivered to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, the 
inst., at 7 o’clock. 


SEVENTH CHURCH. 


The subject of Lecture in the Seventh Presbyte- 
rian Church, to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 31st inst., 
will be the Coming Afflictions of the Church, as in- 
dicated by Prophecy and the Mural Signs of the Times. 
Service commences at seven o’clock. Entrance to 
the church, Fourth above Chesnut, Philadelphia. 


_ PRESBYTERY OF CALEDONIA. 

The Presbytery of Caledonia will hold their next 
stated meeting in Bath, Steuben county, New York, 
on the 2d Tuesday (9th) of February, at 2 o’elock, 
P. M. saac W. Pratt, StaledClerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY. 

The Presbytery of Albany stands adjourned to hold 
its next annual meeting in the second Presbyterian 
Church in the city of Albany on Tuesday next, the 
2d February, at 2 o’clock, P. M, 

Joun Criancy, Stated Clerk. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 

The undersigned is happy to acknowledge the 
contribution of Thirty Dollars, by the members of 
the congregation of which he is pastor, at Cedar 
Grove, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, to consti- 
tute him a Life Member of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 

Aurrep Nevin. 

ITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED, 4 

man who is qualified to teach the elements of English and 
ivate tutor in a family, 


Classical Literature. A situation as 


would be preferred to the duties of a nary. Satisfactory 
references given. Address I. S. R., post paid, office of Pres- 
byterian, Philadelphia. jan 30—eow4t* 


RD THEOLOGICAL WORKS—The following 
Standard Theological works, with many others, are for 
sale on reasonable terms, by J. WugTuam & Son, 144 Chee 
nut street, Philadelphia:—Neal's History of the Puritans, 
Ellis on Divine ene, sae heme History of the Charch of 
Scotland, Skelton’s plete works, Hurrion’s Works, Davy 
System of Divinity, Magowan’s Works, Gurnall’s Christian 
Armour, Charnock on the Divine Attributes, Tillitson’s 
Works, Rev. John Owen's Complete Works, McKnight on 
the Epistles, with the Greek, 6 vols.,do. do. Harmony of the 
Gospels, Barrow’s Sermons, Warburton’s whole Works, Bing- 
ham’'s Christian Antiquities, Bythner’s Lyre of David, Seiler's 
Biblical Hermeneuncs, Burrowes’ Summary of py 
Faith and Practice, Luther on the Galatians, Owen on 
Hebrews, Lime Street Lectures, 
Biblical Criticism, Stackhouse's of the Bible, 
thew Henry's Miscellaneous Works, Funeral Sermons 
Eminent Divines, The Pulpit, a Collection of Sermons by 
Living Ministers in 24 volumes, Fry’s Church History, Bishop 
Mclivaine’s Refutation of Oxford » Owen's Seléct 
Works, Middleton’s Lives of the 


er’s Lectures on 


tians, Townsend’s 
and New Testament by Coit, Bloomfield’s Critical Digest, 
Campbell on Miracles, do. do. on Ecclesiastical History, 
Hahn’s Hebrew Bible, Chillingworth’s Works, Vicesimus 
Knox's Complete Works, &c., d&c., &c. 


J. W. & Son will open, in the course of the coming week, 
several cases of Books just received from Eu oS naggers 
. All 


woald invite the attention of Clergymen, 
ications of merit received as soon as 


the’ now 
jan 30 
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; | ations, he was equally exem . tit was in hw relation 
to the Church of Christ, that his character and life shone most 
‘ conspicuously. His acquaintance with his Bible and its doc- 
‘ trines, was more extensive and thorough than that of many of 
higher pretensions. His attachment to the Standards of the 
} | contributions 
| sionary, Sunday , Lract, emperance causes, lay 
) | near to his heart. He was also an ardent friend to revivals of 
“ religion. His co-operation with his pastor in all these, as well 
4 as in the government and discipline of the church, was untiring. 
: But we must stop. Por the last twelve or fifteen years, he was 
subject to attacks of acute and painful disease ; but the last, and 
5 by which he was removed, was the most protracted anc 
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gill, 
beside the’old armchair, 

wound the graceful curl 


? 


on 


fell in: singlets from her baie; 


thought that none was half so fair; 
. On memory’s mirror still Ltrace. 


hour, to kneel and pray, 
How conscience smote me with regret, — 
When guilty-of some wrong that day ; 
strosg impression then was given, 
Which time nor chance could e’er efface, 
_ My joys in life; my hopes in heaven, 
To those bright scenes may all be trac’d 
Tremember'when a'bride, 
the tears-from off her chetk, 
knew-not then the gushing tide, 


~~ ‘That choak’d her so she could not speak ; 


- But when I knew in after years, 
féelings of a mother’s heart, 
_ Ob! then I prized those ballow’d tears, 
pangs she felt when we did part. 
_ And I remember too when pain 
And fever scorch’d my weary head, 
- My mother’s loved and hallowed name, 
_ .. Almost awoke me from the dead ; 
Yes, I remember, how she wept, 
. When little hope of me was given 
',, Aind how on tip toe round she crept 
__Fo kneel and point me up to heaven. 
_,,.Who that has known‘a mother’s love, 
"Can e’er forget her accents mild 
., Her tears, her prayers, must ever prove, 
‘The tic that binds her to her child ; — 
“The world may use her offspring ill ; 
" He may become debased and low; . 
But pity on that altar still, " 
_ Mingles with love a brighter glow. 


.. There’s not a name on earth more dear, 
"Than that the tongue first learns to speak ; 
There’s not a bosom more sincere 
Than where we laid our infant cheek ; 
There’s none where half the feeling glows, 
As that which burns within her breast, 
An altar there, the light still shows 
Of earthly friends she is the best. 
S. V.C. 
WATCHING AND PRAYER. 
_ * Watch and pray, lest ye enter into temptation.,’ 
O watch and pray—thou canst not tell — 
_ How near thine hour may be ; 
_ Thou canst not know how soon the bell 
_ “May toll its notes for thee; 
_ Death’s thousand snares beset thy way, 
_ Frail child ofdust—O watch and pray ! 
Fond Youth—as yet untouched by care, 
Does thy young pulse beat high? — 
Do hope’s bright visions, bright and fair, 
Dilate before thineeye! 
Know these must change, must pass away, 
_. Fond trusting youth—O watch and pray ! 
Thou Aged Man—life’s wintry storm 
‘Hath seared thy vernal bloom, 
_ With trembling step and Bending form. 
“Thou art'tottering tothe tomb; 
_ And can Vain hopes lead thee astray? 
Watch, ‘weary pilgtith, watch and pray ! 
Ammbition—stop thy panting breath: 
Pridé—siik thy lifted 
_ Behold the yawning gates of death 
__ Before thee open lie. 
hear the counsel, and obey— 
_ Pride and ambition—watch and pray! 
O, watch and pray—the paths we tread 
Lead onward to the grave ; 
Go to the tombs, and ask the dead, 
Ye on life’s stormy wave— 
And they shall tell you—even they, 
From their dark chambers—watch and pray. 


| THE SCOTTISH CHARACTER. 
‘The Scottish nation are, in the mass, pre- 
eminently a religious, and not a political 
people. They feel deeply and strongly on 
questions which refer to their ecclesiastical 
‘and Presbyterian polity, and are much less 
susceptible of excitement on mere political 
subjects; than their countrymen in England 
and Ireland. But let the vital question of 
the spiritual freedom of their Church be 
agitated or endangered, and they will soon 
show that the spirit of their covenanting 
forefathers is neither dead nor dormant, and 
that every other question of mere secular 
politics merges into insignificance in com- 
parison with it. Such, at least, is our im- 
pression, and we are greatly deceived, if 
temporising politicians of every descrip- 
.tion—be they Whigs, or Tories, or Radi- 
-cals—will not find that this is a correct re- 
resentation. The spirit that dictated such 
eroical.sacrifices of old at the shrine of our 
Reformed faith, and in behalf of Christ’s 
Crown and Covenant, still survives, and 
‘@wells not only in many of our clergymen, 
but likewise in many of our laymen. And 
it is not until the.tug of war commences, 
,until the High Court of Parliament imitate 
the example of the Court of Sessions in 
endeavouring to suppress the popular 
mind—by some arbitrary act of legisla- 
tion—if it should be so. infatuated—that 
the full energy of this spirit and its strength 
of endurance and determination will be 
‘manifested. ‘There is no subject whatso- 
ever on which the Scottish nation feel so 
ardently as on the subject of our National 
Establishment, because it bas conferred in- 
numerable. benefits and blessings on the 
«mass of the people, and it is therefore as- 
sociated in their minds with all that is vene- 
‘rable and sacred in sentiment. They know 
‘well that the evangelical, conscientious, 
and high-minded party who are now strug- 
gling to emancipate them from Erastian 
-thraldom, are the worthy descendants of 
the illustrious Reformers of other days, 
whose mames are as household words 
among them,and whose memories are hal- 
_Jowed in their affectionate remembrance. 
“The Scotsmen who bied with Wallace, bled 
_jn-a still nobler cause, when persecuted for 
*conseience sake, their home was on the 
-heath-clad moor, and their roof the azure 
“canopy of heaven. And we feel assured 
that should there be a necessity for it— 
«should the men in the highest authority in 
" our civil courts persist in attempting inva- 


‘sion upon the most sacred privileges and- 


‘imaiunities. of our..Establishment, again 


will our countrymen be found indomitable 


_as.ever in the re-assertion of these privileges 


and immunities—firm as the rocks that gir-° 
“dle our_native land, ay, and tameless and | 


_sesistlesstoo,;-as the sweep of the wild 


“waVés that roar around us.—Scofch.paper. 
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te From an Early Number of the Presbyterian. 
IMMORTAL. 


said the sage, “speak, and 
thy request shall be granted.” 


‘Venerable father, I replied, long have 
{ bemoaned myself that the decree has 
gone forth,‘ atu must pie.’ The scholar 
toils at his studies, aid when the pleasures 
of a hard earned fame begin to glow within 
his bosom, they are suddenly chilled by the 
touch of death. The merchant laboriously 
accumulates wealth; butaninevitabledoom 
deprives him of the enjoyment of his trea- 
sures. And so of all earthly pursuits— 
death blights each prospect, and curtails 

pleasure. And I, too, venerable 
father, have felt the saddening influence of 
obtruding reflections upon my mortal con- 
dition. I have eagerly sought happiness, 
but in the midst of my most pleasurable 
moments, the sudden thought of my imevi- 
table fate has repressed my hilarity and 
clouded my mind with melancholy and 
gloom. The invasions of the last malady+- 
the lingering pains—the convulsive throes 
of expiring nature, and then—the strange, 
inexplicable and dreadful change which 
succeeds—these thoughts poison life, and 
a thousand times have I exclaimed, oh! 
that I had never begun to live! Cheer- 
ingly would the sun shine—and glorious 
and desirable would be the earth as a ha- 
bitation for man, were there no death, 
Father, I desire immortality.”’ : 

** Reasonable is thy desire, said the sage, 
and it is ajready gratified. Thou hast 
commenced thy existence, and thou shalt 
never cease to exist. This world is the 
first stage of thy being, and according to 
thy election, it may be eternally perpetua- 
ted in bliss or woe.”’ 

“‘ Oh, venerable father, this I have often 
heard; but it is death which I wish to es- 
cape. Give me immortality on earth.” 

“ My son, said the sage, little dost thou 
understand the import of thy request ; but I 
have promised and will not retract. Drink 
the contents of this phial, and neither dis- 
ease, old age nor death shall assail you. 

I eagerly took the draught, and the sage 
disappeared. 

A strange tumult of joyous feelings swel- 
led my heart under the consciousness that 
I should never die. I seemed to have en- 
tered upon a new existence; nature assum- 
ed a new aspect, and the exuberant joy- 
ousness of my heart burst forth in the 
exclamation, “ Happy, thrice happy! no 
longer shall I indulge sorrowful reflections; 
gloothy forebodings shall be forever ban- 
ished; I am immortal, and my pleasures 
shall be immortal too. Death shall no 
longer affright, nor the grave appal. Ye 


| fountains of earthly enjoyment! pour forth 
| your everlasting streams, that I may gratify 
| my capacious desires!” 


I accordingly be- 
came a sensualist; and asI was no longer 
deterred by the dread of death, I gave my- 
self up to the unlimited indulgence of ail 
my natural appetites. I became a volup- 
tuary in the fullest sense of the term My 
companions were those who were disposed 
to indulge in every excess, and to tax their 
nature to the utmost. I learned the arts 
of a seducer, and became a libertine; I tast- 
ed the and became 
an adept; I regaled my tastes with the 
choicest viands; my ear drank in the en- 
chantments of ‘music; and every object 
‘was sought which was attractive to the 


_ | eye; in a word, I revelled in pleasure, and: 
| rejoiced that I was immortal. 


Years rolled past, and each successive 


1 one furnished some new reason to distrust 


the permanency of my pleasures. I dis- 
‘Covered the impossibility of securing uni- 
versal respect and esteem. Enemies, at 
every turn, conspired to thwart some fa- 
vourite project, and the most select asso- 
ciates of my revels often betrayed an 
insincere attachment. A thousand disap- 
pointments afflicted me, and all the arts 
which I had so well studied, and so sedu- 
lously practised, could not at all times 
secure their objects. My sensual cravings 
grasped at many things which were hope- 
lessly beyond my reach, and the thought 
diminished my esteem for those which 
were attainable. I had fulfilled half a cen- 
tury, and there was no cessation of vigour, 
but the images of the past began to rise up 
in unpleasant array. I had steeled my 
heart against remorse; yet still was I dis- 
turbed at the quick crowding thoughts of 
the unhappy and innocent victims, which 
I had betrayed and ruined. Many had 
died, friendless outcasts from society, hope- 
less in their despair, and loudly accusing 
me with their expiring breath. Others 
were still lingering upon earth in incurable 
wretchedness, and arising from the same 
cause. No art could debar such visions, 
or abstract from them the unpleasant re- 
flections they awakened. Besides | was 
doomed to see the companions of my de- 
bauchery, one after another, dropping into 
the grave. Some fell by apoplexy, and 
some by their own hand; some died in 
madness, and others by loathsome and con- 


‘suming distempers; while those that re- 


mained, exhibited in their countenances 
the deep furrows of premature age and 
imbecility, or the unsightly and bloating 
effects of habitual intemperance. Their 
society became fatiguing; for I had heard 
repeated, even to disgust, all that they 
knew—all that they had to say ; and when 
Isupplied their place by younger associates, 
I soon found that these novices knew not 
the art of interesting one who had travelled, 
so often the round of sensual pleasures. 

A crisis was approaching, and I dreaded 
its occurrence. I had nearly completed 
my century, and although I felt not the 
chilling inflpence of age, for I was yeta 
youth, my pleasures were fast failing to 
interest and delight. The cup was placed 
to my lip, but an invincible disgust pre- 
vented the draught. I had resorted to 
every fountain—I had drunk of every 
stream—I had become acquainted with 
each variety of enjoyment. ‘The road had 
been so often travelled, that it became irk- 
some, and the dull monotony of repetition 
induced satiety. I earnestly longed for 
some new pleasure; yes, I would have 
given a premium for the slightest modifi- 
cation of my long accustomed pursuits. 
But it could not be. The same forms of 
beauty could charm no longer—music 
struck discordantly on my ear—the shows 
and pageants which had once rivetted my 
gaze, had lost their brilliant colonring, and 
although my physical powers for enjoy- 
ment remained unimpaired, I was fatigued 
by their monotonous exercise, and to my 
despair I found that sensual and voluptu- 
ous habits lose their zest in proportion to 
the excess of their indulgence. I felt as if I 
could have courted pain for variety, or 
embraced death for the sake of its obli- 
vion. 

The second century had commenced, 
‘and a change of pursuits was determined 
| upon, Methought the cultivation of my | 


intellectual: nature would create a new 
source of pleasure, and prove more conge- 
nial to my immortal condition: I became 
addicted to study, and felt relief from the 
pains of the satiated sensualist. I sought 
the richly stored library, and chose it for 
my home and temple. My assiduity was 
unbounded, I thought that to ac- 
quire knowledge was to be happy. I mas- 
tered all languages—I treasured up all the 
stores of philosophy—I became acquainted 
with the history of men and events, from 
the earliest periods of time—lI deeply stu- 
died the principles of sciences, and became 
an adept in all the arts. Nothing escaped 
my search—whole libraries were devour- 
‘ed, and the undiminished vigour of my im- 
mortal state sustained me under the most 
prodigious efforts. But before my second 
century was completed, I found the doom 
of disappointment tracking me in these my 
chosen pursuits. I discovered that the ex- 
tent of what was known, was wot to be 
guaged by the multiplicity of books, and 
that a vast proportion of them were but 
repetitions of what had preceded them— 
new structures formed from old and bor- 
rowed materials. I found, too, that the 
capacity of the human mind in its present 
connection with a material body, had its 
limit, and that when filled, it could contain 
no more. The goal was in sight, beyond 
which I could not pass—and I was grieved. 
Besides, the ten thousand conflicting theo- 
ries—the innumerable contradictory and 
irreconcilable statements—the truth and 
falsehood which I had imbibed in my un- 
bounded reading, and which memory te- 
naciously retained, kept my mind in a per- 
petual ferment unfriendly to enjoyment. I 
was learned, it is true, beyond a parallel, 
—deeply and profoundly learned ; but this 
exposed me to the envenomed shafis of 


|jealousy, and my superiority, instead of 


veneration, awakened envy. 

But a severe grief remains to be told. I 
had assiduously expended a century In ac- 
quiring knowledge, which placed me be- 
yond the contact of congenial souls. When 
ignorant I could choose from the multi- 
tude, many as ignorant as myself—when 
learned according to the common estimate, 
I could still select congenial associates ; 
but when I had far surpassed the ordinary 
bound of knowledge, I had virtually ex- 
cluded myself from the sympathies of the 
world. I sought the most celebrated for 
their learning; but I seldom found them 
skilled in more than one favourite science, 
whilst ignorant of the rest. The linguist 
was a mere linguist ; the mathematician, a 
mere mathematician ; and neither perfect 
in their chosen studies. If such was the 
case with the learned, how did the mass 
of society appear? Alas! I found I was 
living among children, and I was sorely 
disgusted with those, who scarcely able to 
babble the alphabet of the sciences, never- 
theless plumed themselves upon their su- 
perior knowledge; superior truly, but su- 
perior only to the gross ignorance of the 
countless herd of mankind. I felt a sense 
of painful solitude amidst a bustling world, 
and found that in much knowledge there 
was much sorrow. I had made many sin- 
gular discoveries in the sciences and arts, 
and with these at length I determined to 
astonish the world. ‘They were prepared 
with the nicest accuracy, set off with all 
the arts of eloquence, and published for 
the information of mankind. Bitter was my 
disappointment. They were too far in ad- 
vance of human knowledge—they were 
not comprehended or cared for, by the 


multitude,and were ridiculed as visionary, 
by the learned! I cursed my learning and 


wished that death would release me from 
a world so deeply immersed in ignorance. 

I had already advanced into my third 
century, and resolved to attempt the search 
of happiness in new pursuits. I accumu- 
lated wealth—I built a splendid mansion— 
I indulged in all the splendours of princely 
state—I sought and obtained political dis- 
tinction ; but these gratified only fora brief 
season, and as the charm of novelty disap- 
peared, they were found to be but empty 
baubles. 


My wife was chosen fur her beauty, ac- 
complishments, and mental endowments. 
For-a season I was happy, and as my sons 
and daughters grew up around me, | flat- 
tered myself that I had at length discover- 
ed the secret of happiness. Vain hope! 
many afflictive domestic incidents occurred, 
but no one to be compared for its painful- 
ness, to that which arose from the fact of 
my immortality. I was doomed to see the 
once beautiful partner of my bosom fading 
into wrinkled age, and second childhood, 
and my once blooming sons and daughters 
tottering under the weight of years. I was 
still as susceptible as ever of social enjoy- 
ments, but those who were to impart them, 
and participate in them, were left with af- 
fections chilled by the winter of age.— 
Should I repeat the experiment? Nothing 
could induce me. ‘The recollection of 
blighted joys was too painful to wish a re- 
petition of the scene. My third century 
was completed. I had witnessed the death 
of all whom I had loved. I wasina world 
of strangers, and bitterly deplored my 
doom as an earthly immortal. Disgusted 
with life, I tried to die, but I was doomed 
to witness the dull monotony of day and 
night, of summer and winter, of sunshine 
and storms; to behold generations spring- 
ing up and perishing; to hear the silly and 
discordant laugh of the reveller or the loud 
laments of the broken hearted. 


Death seemed to be my only refuge, but 
I was sternly forbidden to enter its portals. 
I flew to the field of battle, and sought the 
fate which others vainly endeavoured to 
shun. My prowess became conspicuous ; 
but my life was charmed against the stroke 
of the deadly weapon, and I was filled 
with remorse at the butchery and slaugh- 
ter which I had occasioned. I returned 
sorrowfully to the city. The plague raged 
—thousands fell victims—-consternation 
was pictured on the face of the living; but 
in vain did I seek the infection and breathe 
the poisoned atmosphere; my life was 
charmed, and I wept that I could not be 
laid with the heaps of the slain. 


My fourth century was completed. I had 
lived too long—the customs of society had 
been undergoing perpetual mutations, and 
all the scenes of life had been demonstrated 
to be a vain show. Many bitter recollec- 
tions troubled me, and my soul was deeply 
humbled. I bethought myself, at length, 
of my forgetfulness of God ; and in sincere 
contrition of spirit I turned myself to him. 
As a Christian I thought myself happy ; 
aud many years were tranguilly spent in 
the spiritual worship of the Most High.— 
But my happiness was remote from per- 
fection ; for I was still encumbered with a 
body of sin. Daily infirmities demanded 
daily repentance, and the struggles of the 


Christian warfare seemed to be intolerable 


I tried the efficacy of social relations. 


when eternally perpetuated. The Apos- 
tle’s declaration sounded to my soul like a 
knell—“ If in this life only we have hope 
in Christ, we are of all men most misera- 
ble!””? I had seen many Christians, whom 
I had chosen as my beloved associates, 
finish their course with joy, and lay hold 
upon eternal life. I had heard them, when 


dying, express their joyful hopes and bliss- 


ful anticipations; aud how earnestly did I 
long to wing my flight to purer regions, 
where temptation and sin should be un- 
known, ind. where my weary soul might 
rest from its labours, and enjoy a congenial 
happiness in the presence of its Creator and 
Redeemer. And thus I completed my 
fifth century. 

-In the dawn of a summer’s day, extend- 
ing my walk to the green fields of the 
country, I became absorbed in serious and 
sorrowful meditations. Suddenly the Sage, 
from whom I had obtained the sad secret 
of my immortality stood before me. 

‘Son,’ said he, ‘hast thou learned the 
import of thy request, and art thou con- 
tented with thy condition?’ ‘ Venerable 
father,’ I replied, ‘a sorrowful experience 
of five centuries has taught me the folly of 
my request, and with unfeigned earnest- 
ness, I pray thee to recall thy gift.’ 

‘Son, my gift is beyond recall. Thou 
must continue immortal.’—The Sage disap- 
peared, and the horrible intelligence over- 
powered my senses, * * * * * * . 


Is it reality or a dream? Reader, it mat- 
ters not—the moral is the same. Learn 
humbly to acquiesce in the allotments of 
Providence. Imagine not that thou art 
wiser than thy Maker, whose infinite mind 
directs the concerns of men, and has wisely 
ordered that the period of human existence 
on earth should be brief, that we may learn 
to extend our views, and aspire after an 
immortality in Heaven. 


From Blackwood’s Magaziné. 
BALLOON ADVENTURE AT NIGHT. 


Mr. Holland, a gentleman of scientific 
habits, projected the enterprize which has 
strikingly signalized the aerostation of our 
day. On Monday, Nov. 7, 1836, at half 
past one in the afternoon, the balloon rose 
from Vauxhall Gardens, (London) with a 
moderate breeze from the south-east. It 
passed over Kent. The weather was sin- 
gularly fine. At five minutes past four 
they saw the sea. After passing Canter- 
bury, the course altered towards the north, 
which would have carried thes into the 
German Ocean. The point was now to 
change the course in the direction of Paris. 
Ballast was now thrown out, the balloon 
rose in an upper current, recovered her di- 
rection to the south-east, and crossed the 
Straits of Dover in exactly an hour, about 
3000 feet above the level of the sea. 

It was fifty minutes past five, conse- 
quently the balloon rapidly plunged into 
the night. The aspect of the world beneath 
now became curious in the extreme. The 
whole plane of the earth’s surface for 
leagues around, as far and further than the 
eye could distinctly embrace, seemed abso- 
lutely teeming with the scattered fires of 
the population, and exhibited a starry spec- 
tacle below, that almost rivalled the lustre 
of the firmament above. Incessantly, du- 
ring the early portion of the night, before 
the inhabitants had retired to rest, large 
sources of light, exhibiting the presence of 
some more exclusive community, would 
appear just looming above the horizon in 
the direction in which they were advan- 
cing, bearing at first no faint roaamblance 
of some vast conflagration. By degrees, 
as they grew higher, this confused mass of 
illumination would appear to increase in 
intensity, extending over a large portion of 
the view, and assuming a more distinct 
appearance, until at length, as the balloon 
passed directly over the spot, it suddenly 
revolved itself into streets and squares, ex- 
hibiting the perfect model of a town, but 
diminished into curious minuteness by the 
height from which it was seen. In this 
manner the aeronauts rapidly traversed a 
large space of the continent, embracing a 
succession of towns and villages, solely 
distinguished by their nightly illuminations. 
One of these views singularly captivated 
their attention. They approached a dis- 
trict which seemed actually to blaze with 
innumerable fires, studding the whole ho- 
rizon. As they swept along, they saw a 
central city in the midst of this circle of 
flame, with every line of its streets mark- 
ed out by its particular range of illumina- 
tion. The theatres and other public build- 
ings, the squares, and all the most promi- 
nent features of the city, were indicated 
by the large accumulations of light. They 
could even hear the busy murmur of the 
population—the whole forming an earthly 
picture of the most striking contrast to the 
darkness, the serenity, and the silence of 
the vast region above, in which they were 
moving. This was the city of Liege, whose 
surrounding iron foundries caused the ho- 
rizon of flame! ‘This was the last specta- 
cle of the kind which met their eyes.— 
Thenceforth it was all miduight; every 
sound was hushed, every light died, and all 
was solemn and awful obscurity. With- 
drawn from the earth, which was buried 
in the profoundest stillness, they looked to 
the heavens. There was no moon. The 
hue of the sky was intensely black, but 
the stars, redoubled in their lustre, shone 
like sparks of the whitest silver. Occa- 
sional flashes of lightning in the north. 

While they were thus rushing on with 
almost whirlwind rapidity through the 
ocean of darkness, yet almost unconscious 
of motion, an incident occurred calculated 
to alarm them in an extraordinary degree. 
By the discharge of ballast, the balloon 
had suddenly raised toan elevation of about 
10,000 feet, or about twomiles. Ina few 
moments after they heard a violent burst 
from the top of the balloon, followed by a 
loud rustling of silk, and all the signs of 
its having been torn suddenly open. Im- 
mediately the car began to toss, as if se- 
vered from the ropes, and appeared to be 
sinking to the earth. A second and a third 
explosion followed rapidly, evidently giv- 
ing the voyagers the impression that they 
were upon the poiut of being dashed to 
pieces. 

But the alarm was brief. The great 
machine suddenly recovered its stillness, 
and all was calm again. The concussions 
were subsequently accounted for by the 
stretching of the net work on the surface 
of the balloon, which had become frozen 
during the night. When the machine sud- 
denly shot up into the higher atmosphere, 
it swelled, and it was the resistance of the 
frozen net work to this swelling, which 
produced the successive explosions. The 
sinking of the car was an illusion, occa-— 
sioned by the surprise and suddenness of 
the action. When the-net work had been 
relieved and the balloon was thus suffered | 


exempt from the action of the wind. 


| regions of the air. 


to take its proper shape, all was calm and 
regular once more. 

In a situation which it was never in the 
power of man to describe before, the sketch 
of night given by Ar. Mason, has all the 
interest of a new source of ideas. “ No- 
thing,” says this clever describer, “ could 
exceed the density of night, which prevail- 
ed during this part of the voyage. Not a 
single terrestrial object could any where 
be distinguished. An unfathomable abyss 
of darkness visible, seemed to encompass 
us onevery side. And, as we looked for- 
ward into its black obscurity in the direc- 
tion in which we were proceeding, we 
could scarcely resist the impression that 
we were cleaving our way through an in- 
terminable mass of black marble, in which 
we were imbedded, and which, solid a few 
inches before us, seemed to soften as we 
approached, in order to admit us further 
within the precincts of its cold and dusky 
enclosure. Even the lights, which at times 
were lowered from the car, instead of dis- 
pelling, seemed only to augment the inten- 
sity of the surrounding darkness, and as 
they descended deeper into its frozen bo- 
som, absolutely to melt their way down- 
wards.”” The cold was at the point of 
congelation. The oil, the water, and the 
coffee were completely frozen. Yet the 
sufferings of the aeroneauts were not se- 
vere, in consequence of their being entirely 


During the darkness, they were some- 
times perplexed with sounds from either 
earth or air, so strongly resembling the 
heaving of waters against some vast line 
of shore, that they were tempted to think 
themselves speeding along the shores of 
the German Ocean, or hovering above the 
Baltic. From this apprehension, however, 
they were relieved by their recollection 
that their course was unchanged. At 
length they saw the day, but saw it under 
the most novel and interesting circumstan- 
ces. About six o’clock, after crossing the 
Rhine, the balloon rose to a considerable 
elevation, and showed them a gladdening 
glimpse of the sun. The view was now 
maguificent; the balloon oceupying the 
centre of three thousand miles in diameter, 
and comprising in a single vast view scarce- 
ly less than eighty thousand square miles. 
The country that spread below was a rich, 
undulating, boundless landscape, with the 
Rhine dividing it, and losing itself among 
the vapours that still clung to the hills, or 
covered the valleys. ‘The ascents and de- 
scents of the balloon still more varied the 
prospect. A rapid descent first hid the sun ' 
from their view, and they were wrapped 
in the night which still shadowed the lower 
Again they rose with- 
in sight of this splendid display: again lost 
it. And it was not until after they had 
made the sun rise three times,and set twice, 
that they could regard daylight as complete 
on the mighty expanse below. They now 
thought of making their final descent.— 
But the question arose—* where were 
they??? They saw below them ranges of 
forest, wide plains, and large spaces cover- 
ed with snow, giving the rather startling 
impression that they had passed the bounds 
of civilized Europe, and were hovering 
over the deserts of Poland, or the Steppes 
of Russia. However, they now resolved 
upon descending ; and after two attempts, 
baffled by the failure of the wind, and the 
nature of the ground, alighted at half past 
six in the morning, in the Grand Duchy of 
Nassau, and about two leagues from Well- 
burg. The voyage occupied about eighteen 
hours, and was in extent about five hun- 
dred British milee 


PERILOUS EXPLOIT—A CHILD CARRIED OFF BY 
AN EAGLE, 


An infant, in the care of Charley Stew- 
art, a boy ten years old, had been carried 
off by an eagle, to his nest in the moun- 
tains. The distracted mother, with the boy 
and a feeble old man, followed it. Having 
reached the summit of the crag by a circui- 
tous path, they could now descry the two 
eagles to which the nest belonged, soaring 
aloft at a great distance. They looked over 
the cliff as far as they could stretch with 
safety; but although old Peter was so well 
acquainted with the place where the nest 
was built, as at once to fix on the very spot 
whence the descent ought to be made, the 
verge of the rock there projected itself so 
far over the ledge where the nest rested, as 
to render it quite invisible from above.— 
They could only perceive the thick sea of 
pine foliage that rose up the slope below, 
and clustered closely against the base of 
the precipice. A few small stunted fir 
trees grew scattered upon the otherwise 
bare summit where they stood. Old Peter 
sat himself down behind one of these, and 
placed a leg on each side of it, so as to se- 
cure himself from all chance of being pulled 
over the precipice by any sudden jerk, 
whilst Charley’s little fingers were actively 
employed in undoing the great bundle of 
hair line, and in tying one end of it round 
his bedy and under his arm-pits. ‘The un- 
happy mother was now busily assisting the 
.boy, and now moving restlessly about, in 
doubtful hesitation whether she should yet 
allow him to go down. When all was 
ready, Charley Stewart slipt the skain dhu 
into his hoe, and went boldly, but cautious- 
ly over the edge of the cliff. He was no 
sooner fairly swung in air than the hair 
rope stretched to a degree so alarming, that 
Bessy Mac Dermot stood upon the giddy 
verge, gnawing her very fingers, from the 
horrible dread that possessed her, that she 
was to see it give way and divide. Peter 
sat astride against the root of the tree, care- 
fully eyeing every inch of the line ere he 
allowed it to pass through his hands, and 
every now and then pausing, hesitating, 
shaking his head most ominously, as cer- 
tain portions of it, here and there, appeared 
to him of doubtful strength. Meanwhile, 
Charley felt himself gradually descending 
and turning round at the end of the rope, 
by his own weight, his brave little heart 
beating, and his brain whirling, from the 
novelty and danger of his daring attempt— 
the screams of the young eagles sounding 
harshly in his ears,and growing louder and 
louder as he slowly neared them. He 
reached the slanting surface of the ledge, 
and found the child between two eagles. 
Being at once satisfied that it would be 
worse than hazardous to trust the hair-line 
with the weight of the child, in addition to 
his own, he undid it from his body. Ap- 
proaching the nest, he gently lifted the cry- 
ing infant from between its two screeching 
and somewhat pugnacious companions.— 
Tne moment he had done so, the little in- 
nocent became quiet, and instantly recog- 
nizing him, she held out her hands, and 
smiled and chuckled to him, at once oblivi- 
ous of all her miseries. Charley kissed his 
little favourite over and over again, and 
then he proceeded to tie the rope carefully 


ing accomplished this, he shouted to Peter 
to pull away—kissed the little Rosa once 
more, and then committed her to the vacant 
air. Nothing could equal the anxiety he 
endured whilst he beheld her slowly rising 
upwards. And when he beheld the mo- 
ther’s hands appear over the edge of the 
rock, and snatch her from his sight, nothing 
could match the shout of delight which he 
ave. ‘lhe maternal screams of joy which 
followed, and which came faintly down to 
his ears, were to him a full reward for all 
the terrors of his desperate enterprize. — 
For that instant he forgot the perilous situ- 
ation in which he then stood, and the risk 
that he had yet to run ere he. could hope to 
be extricated from it.—Sir Thomas Dick 
Lauder’s Tales of the Highlands. 


THE EDINBURGH NUNNERY. 

We observe that Monday was a high 
festival day with the Roman Catholics at 
the Nunnery, in honour of St. Andrew, on 
which occasion five of the nuns extended 
the duration of their vows of poverty, chas- 
lity, and obedience—one for five years, 
and the other four for life. It is needless 
just now to direct the attention of the pub- 
lic to the mummeries and idolatrous cere- 
monies that were practised, which were 
the same as what are goue through on 
similar occasions. The Bishop, in his ad- 
dress to the nuns, spoke of the persecution 
which the Holy Catholic Church had suf- 
fered in this country for three hundred 
years, but encouraged them with the as- 
surance that, being founded on a rock, the 
gates of hell could never prevail against it. 
After the admission of the five nuns into 
the sacred sisterhood, high mass was cele- 
brated; and there was performed that act 
of idolatry in worshipping the consecrated 
bread and wine, which is such a gross per- 
version of the institution of the holy sacra- 
ment. But there is one thing connected 
with this festival which calls for the special 
attention of Protestants, which is the fact 
that the girls boarded at the establishment 
(and some of whom are Protestants,) take 
a part in these ceremonies. On the present 
occasion, there were nine or ten girls seat- 
ed beside the nuns, and all of them knelt 
at mass, and were otherwise engaged in 
what was going on. Whether or not any 
of these were Protestants, we don’t pre- 
tend to say, but the fact is certain that, 
though not obliged to attend, Protestant 
girls are invited,and often do attend. Now, 
how culpable are those parents and guardi- 
ans who would expose girls of ten, twelve 
and fifteen years, to such danger! What 
guarantee have they that conversion won’t 
be attempted? The promise of the Lady 
Abbess! Has not experience declared what 
the word of a Papist is worth, when placed 
in competition with the zeal of proselyting 
and the interests of the Church? And 
though the letter of the promise may be 
fulfilled, how many ways of indirect influ- 
ence have the nuns in operating upon a 
young and susceptible miud? And besides 
all this influence, which may be exerted by 
the sisterhood, there is danger in the very 
situation. Cana young, susceptible, and 
enthusiastic mind, fail in being wrought 
upon by the imposing ceremonies which 
are celebrated in the Catholic Church ? 
The very assumption and appearance of 
deep piety by the nuns—the very rever- 
ence which is paid to the cross and other 
symbols of religion, must, independently of 
direct influence, excite the attention, and, 
it may be, the respect and reverence of an 
untutored mind. We hope that no bad 
consequences will arise from what has 


been already done in boarding Protestant 
arents arnd- 


? 

guardians take a warning from the past 
history of the Roman Catholic Church,and 
from the strenuous endeavours it is at pre- 
sent making to get its principles spread in 
this country; and let them remember that 
they are accountable to God for the man- 
ner in which they train up those commit- 
ted to their charge.—( Scots) Witness. 

WHALE FISHING IN THE FAROE ISLANDS. 

Few words have a more agreeable sound 
to the Faroese than the word, grind, 
whale. If mentioned in a company, every 
face brightens up with joy, and the intelli- 
gence that a shoal has been seen approach- 
ing the islands operates like an electric 
shock, the whole village, old and young, 
being instantly in motion. The grind is 
called the whale (Delphinus melas) of 
Orkney and Shetland, where it occurs in 
large herds, and measures twenty feet in 
length and eight or ten in circumference. 
When Graba was at Thorshavn, a num- 
ber was discovered, and the signal was 
given by a jacket suspended from a mast. 
Immediately the joyful sound of “ Grinda- 
bud” echoed from every corner of the 
town, and the streets were filled with men 
running to the boats with their whale 
spears in their hands, whilst their careful 
wives followed them with some dried fish 
for food on the sea, the chase often lasting 
more than a day. In ten minutes eleven 
eight oared boats were pushing out to sea, 
whilst two at the southern end of Nalsoe 
had already hoisted the joyful signal. Pil- 
lars of sinoke were ascending from the sur- 
rounding islands, and the whole fiord was 
soon crowded with persons anxious to 
share the chase and spoil. The boats, at 
about a hundred paces from each other, 
formed a semicircle round the fish, urging 
them slowly forward to the bay of Thors- 
havn. Scarcely a fourth of the fish were 
visible—sometimes one raised its head, 
spouting out a column of water, and again 
only the high back fin or a small part of 
the body was seen. When they tried to 
pass they were turned back by stones or 
pieces of lead fastened to the fishing-lines 
cast into the sea. As they drew near the 
shore, which swarmed with men ready to 
begin the work of destruction, they be- 
came more and more restless, pressing to- 
gether into a close band, and paying less 
regard to the stones or biows of the oars. 
At the entrance of the Westarvang, which 
is abont 150 paces broad and twice as long, 
the fish, tired of being driven forward like 
a flock of sheep, seemed about to turn, 
whilst the countenance of the pursuers be- 
trayed a curious mixture of fear, hope, 
anxiety and expectation. Raising a loud 
cry, they forced their boats into the herd, 
striking them with their harpoons. The 
wounded animals rushed forward with 
frightful rapidity, followed by the whole 
crowd, and soon ran themselves on the 
shore. Then began the work of death. 
The men in the boats hastened after the 
fish, piercing them with their lances, while 
those on shore rushed into the water, cut- 
ting them with their knives, or fastening a 
rope to the blowing-hole of the wounded, 
by which they were drawn to land and 
despatched. ‘The dying animals beat the 
water furiously with their tails, or spouted 


}around and across her, so as to guard 
‘against all possibility of its slipping. Hav- 


out a streain of blood from their nostrils, so 
that the pure crystal of the harbour was 


HANY AT Boarding School for 


soon Converted to crimson. The character 
of the inhabitants seemed completely 


changed, and their faces, hands, and clothes 


were stained with gore, with their inflamed 
countenances, in which no trace of com- 
passion was visible, made them look more 
like the Cannibals of the Sonth Seas thar 
the mild and gentle natives of Faroe. ‘On 
this occasion it was found that eighty 
whales had been killed ; and some that had 
escaped into the clear water, again return- 
ed and shared the fate of their companions. 
—Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. 
XXVIIT. Iceland, Greenland, und the 
Faroe Islands. 


EW PUBLICATIONS—The Presbyterian at 


UBi Board 
Publieation have ra published the following works 
1 eo Emblems, 1 vol. mo. Life of Phili 
1 vol. 1 j 
18mo. 
ishing Agent. 
South East corner George and Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
USICAL INSTRUCTION .— Vecal.—The term 
commences with a class of ladies and iene for 
the practice of church music, which, as here , will meet 
once weekly. Also, a Javenile DAY Clase of Lads and 
Misses, to meet every Seturday . Those wishing 
to commence a rudimental couse, will be received in the 
new class for learners. 
‘To meet the diversified wants of musical stadents, new 
and fashionable music is also practised, individually or in 


classes. 
Instrumental.—Instruction given on the Piano Forte, Vio- 
lin, Flute, Guitar, Violoncello, French Accordion, &c. In 


conducting the learner through the elementary exercises for 
the above instromé@pts, the latest and most approved works 
are used, furnishing with lessons in fingering, 

gressive melodies, A prospectus, and card of terms for Vo- 
cal and Instrumental tuition, may be obtained through the 
day or evening, at the Philadelphia Musical Academy 33), 
Market street, abuve Ninth. D. P. ALDEN, Director. .. 

jan 30—eow2t* 


bgt BOOKS.—Among the publications that are 

particularly valuable for presents to the young, and 
that are bound handsomely for this purpose, are Letters to a 
Younger Brother, (on the duties and dangers of youth, their 
habita, temptations, &c.;) Select Biographies, (a volume 
containing skeiches of the lives of Judge Hale, Baron Can- 
stein, Professor Lee, Sir Isaac Newton, Joseph Hughes, 
&c.;) Dickinson's Letters to a Student; Pastur’s Counsels; 
Conversation on Prayer; Scripture Guide; Anecdotes ; Me 
moirs of Pious Women, (four smal! volumes.) 

A few copies of ‘The Boy's “ee Book, and of The Girl's 
Scrap Book are on hand, which will be sold at the very low 
price of 37} cents, in morocco binding. 

Children’s and Infants’ Books. A beautiful edition of Dr. 


Pocket Volumes. = Seripture Instructer; Daily In- 
cense; Daily Light; Daily Expositor; Daily Food; ‘The 
Book of Proverbs ,. 119th Psalm; Sermon on the Mount ; 
Episties of John, &c. Deposi 146 Chesnut street, Phila- 
delphia, AMERICAN 8, S. UNION, 


ORNE’S INTRODUCTION, IMPROVED EDITION. 
An introduction to the Critical Study and Know! 

of the Holy Scriptures, by Thomas Hartwell Horne, B. D., 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Prebendary of St. Paul's, 
&c. &c. New edition, revised, corrected and enlarged, from 
the eighth London edition, illustrated with maps, lac gimi- 
les of Biblical Manuscripts, &c. &c. The whole 
complete in two volumes, royal octavo. 

The publisher in presenting this extensive and valuable 
work to the public, would take the opportunity to eay that 
he has spared no pains or expense to secure a correct arrange. 
ment and impression of the work from the latest Londen edi- 
tion ; and to have it appear in an improved form and style. 

It will also be seen that this edition has many and impor. 
tant advantages over any other, as it comprises all the au- 
thor’s latest additions and corrections, and having been care- 
fully revised throughout, he having availed himself of nu- 
merous suggestions for simplifying and improving the ar- 

at various ve been communicated. 
y enlarging the pages and abridging various parts whic 
would of being condensed, wel as transfernng 
the appendixes certain articles which before has been incos- 
porated in the body of the work, the author has been enabled 
to introduce a considerable quantity of New and important 
matter, without materially enlarging its size, or at all increas- 
Ing its price. J. ETHAM & SON, 
_144 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia. 

J. W. & Son, have just published a new edition of Cru- 
dens Concordance to the Holy Bible, 1 vol, royal 8vo. Also 
ust received from Germany an Invoice of ‘Heha’s Hebrew 

ible, new edition, &c. &c. jan 23 


I ESSONS IN HEBREW.—A young gentleman who 
4 produce testimonials from undoubied sources, of 
ability to give instruction in the Hebrew with or 
without points, desires to add to the number of his psivate 
pupils, in the city of Philadelphia. Application for referen- 
ces and terms to be made at No. 117. Spruce street, or direct 
reference to the Rev. S. B. Wylie,Professor of Ancient Langua- 
es in University of Pennsylvania, A. Bache, L. L. D. S. Jones, 
Bo, Clamical and Mathematical Institute, North East corner 
of Seventh and Carpenter streets, Rev. Dr 


. Tyng, Rev, J. H. 
Philadelphia. Rev. 


Jones, Pastor Sixth Presbyterian Church, 


A. Barnes, Rev. J. Todd. Hon. Joel Jones, Judge District 
Court, Joseph M. Asch, 103, street, and F. Samuel, 
Walnut above Schuylkill Eighth street, Phi 

jan 9—«f* 


A 


PEW FOR SALE.—Pew No. 6, south of the Pulpit, im 


Second Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, (Dr. Cuyler’s) 
on Seventh below Arch street. Price 240 dollars. uire at 
371, Race street. jan. = 


Pa.—Thia Seminary was ned under the digecti f 
the subscriber on the Ist of October last ; and already, in the 
short space ef two months, numbers: over students, 
I'he mansion purchased fur the purpose is proba ly not ex- 
celled in the United States, for the beauty of its situation 
he edifice is a splendid structure, three ‘stories high, and 
was built at a cost of $17,000: it is now expressly fitted u 
for a Boarding School, and combines almost every requisi 
for the accommodation of both pupils and teachers. ‘I'he 
buildings stand on an elevated spot of ground, two miles 
north west of Columbia, and a short distance from the Penn- 
= Canal and Susquehanna river. ‘ 
€ communication stage and railroad between thi 
pes Philadelphia, and Baltimore is daily, and ea few 
s ride through a fertile country will find you in either city. 
lt is intended that no exertion shall be spared to render 
the youth happy, who are or may be confided to the care of 
the Pri ; _with the Seminary are ample 
play-g and a gymnasium is fitted up expressly fur the 
amusement and exercise of the pupils. The dormitories are 
airy and convenient, and will be warmed in winter if desi- 
- in the domestic and general arrangements, special 
eare will be taken of the health of the pupils, and measures 
will be adopted for this end. While the intellect will be 
cultivated, due attention will be paid to the physical educa- 
tion of the pupils; and the object particularly aimed at in 
this Seminary, will be the formation uf a good moral character 
_ The course of instruction comprises Orthography, Read 
ing, Arithmetic, Geography, the use of the Globes, English 
Grammar, Composition, History, (generaland natural.) - 
Keeping, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, En- 
gineering, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Prac- 
tical Ornamental Writing. Exercises in Elucution, Draw- 
ing and Painting, Vocal and Instrumental Music, with the 
Latin, Greek, German, French, and Spauish languages. — 
he of — already over a 1060 
volumes, near ve expended i 
‘I'he Principal has also taken great pains in selecting a 
Fae Piano and other instrumenis for the use of the eia- 
Teacuers.—E. A. Seiker, Prof. of German Language 
Literature, ‘Yeacher of Natural Philosophy, Drawing 
Penmanship. J.M. Boggs, A. B., Yeacher of Latin and 
Greek languages. Monsieur L. La Coste, Prof. of French and 
Spanish languages, and Belles Letires. J. Kloz, Prof. of the 
Piano, Violin, and Clarionet. ‘I’, Harman, Tutor, Juvenile 
Department. ‘I'he German language is taught by a native of 
Prussia, the French by a native of France, and the Spanish by 
a gentleman, who, by several oe residence in Péru, Chili, 
and Ecuador, has made himself entire master of that tongue. 
‘The students of these three languages have here a rare 
tunity of studying them on Manesca’s unrivalied plan. 
yess will be divided into two sessions 
ve months each, the first one commencing on the 
October, the second on the first of April. ead 
Tuition, board, washing, mending, fuel, light, and the use 
of the globes, maps, apparatus, lectures on Natural History, 
Chemistry, &c. per session, payable in advance, - $7500 
‘The extra charge per session will be, for music, - 1200 
anguages and Drawingeach - - - 


Modern | - 800 
Tuition of day-scholars, in the general studies of the 
Institute per session, payable in advance. - - - - 1200 
A regular examination will be held at the end of every 
session. A record of the standing of each pupil in studies and 
deportment will be kept, and a forwa tO parenis or 
guardians. The students to be furnished with their owa 
towels and basins, and to have them and their clothes dis- 
tinctly marked. Application may be made to the Pri 1, 
by letter or otherwise, at the Seminary, and references cheer- 
EDWARD SIEKER, Principal. 
ec 19—3m 


TAMMERING CURED, and instruction gwen in Elo- 
\ 2 cuftion.—Exhibitions in Vocal Gymnastics —aA Class of 
Stammerers and Students in Elocution, under Dr. k, 
give a variety of Exercises and Recitatiens, at the Vocal 
Gymnasium, (Ranstead Court, Fourth street above Chestnut,) 
en every ‘l'uesday evening. 

Tickets 25 cents each, for these exhibitions, can be obtain- 
ed at Osborn's Music Store, two doors below the Court. Each 
ticket will edmit a gentleman and two ladies. 

is Institution is o the September 
till the last of Juno—during Jaly and August, there is a vaca- 
tion, All desirous of instruction, either for the cure of 
Stammering, Lisping, &c., or for improvement in Elocution, 
may itions of 
ANDREW COMSTOCK, M.D. 


No. 100 Malberry (Arch,) street, Philadel phi 
Dr, Comstock’s Remarks on 


ebtained of his System of Vocal G c8, are nded 
to his Circular, which be sent to any one wheter wieh 
relerences w ven int inci ities t 

\} USEUM OF FOREIGN LITERATURE.—This work 
is made up of the best matter in all the forsign perio- 
dicals, and contains, together with the more yal 
views and elaborate discussions, s large supply of |i 


ing from the Magazines and Anaguala. book. 


this is especially recommended ;- young e, attracted 
the tales and poetry, will be led to the Biography, Voyages, 
and Travels, History, &c., which it contains, Asa general 
review, with specimens of the literature of the dey, it will be 
found valuable to professional men, and all who desire te 
keep up with the current, without too great expense of mo- 
ney or ume. Of the foreign periodicals, the largest portion is 
useless and uninteresting to us—and is indeed nearly so at 
home—being printed to swell out the numbers toe 

ble size. “The wheat should be winnowed from these pub- 
lications, and the chaff thrown away.” Sets of the 
Series, twelve volumes, $30 bound. Published by E. 


& Co, 297 Chestant sircet, 


Dollars year, io ad vance—Seven half 
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